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Significant Newman Works 
by Jesuit Authors 





WE ARE NOW CATHOLICS 
Edited by Karl Hardt, S.J. 
Four former Lutheran pastors tell the story of their long 


road from Evangelical Christianity back to the See of Peter. 
$3.95 


THEIR RIGHTS AND LIBERTIES 

By Thomas O. Hanley, S.J. 

A concise, thoroughly documented historical study concen- 
trating on the beginnings of freedom in Colonial Maryland. 
Foreword by Senator Eugene McCarthy of Minnesota. Illus- 
trated. $2.95 


THE PRIMACY OF CHARITY IN MORAL 
THEOLOGY 

By Gérard Gilleman, S.J. 

Translated by André Vachon, S.J. and William Ryan, S.J. 
Father Gilleman re-establishes the connection with dogma 
and gives moral theology a dynamic unity under its dis- 
tinctively Christian aspect, charity. $5.50 


MORALS IN MEDICINE 
By Thomas J. O’Donnell, S.]. 
New and revised edition. The most complete book of its kind 
for Catholics. “It certainly belongs in the library of every 
practicing physician.’—Medical Annals of the District of 
Columbia. $5.00 


THE SIN OF THE ANGEL 

By Jacques Maritain 

Translated by William L. Rossner, S.J. 

In his characteristic high style of scholarship and accuracy, 

M. Maritain investigates and explains what the condition of 

the Fallen Angels might have been had they not sinned. 
$3.00 

ALIVE IN CHRIST 

By Ralph Campbell, S.J. 

Combining the liturgical cycle of the Church with the 

Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius Loyola, Father Campbell 

has created a book of concrete and realistic meditations for 

young men and women. $3.75 


YOUTH BEFORE GOD 

By William L. Kelly, S.J. 

“A refreshingly new approach in prayer books—free from 
time-worn and frequently saccharine prayers . . Twenty 


artistic photographs add to the book’s unusual quality.” — 
The Catholic Standard. $3.75 


Wherever good 


books are sold 
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THE PARISH 
Edited by Hugo Rabner, S.J. 
“Well worth the reading by every priest and by every lay 


Catholic interested in his own parish and in the work of 
the Church for souls.”—The Sign. $2.75 


CHRIST AT EVERY CROSSROAD 

By F. Desplanques, S.J. 

Translated by G. R. Serve. 

“Ideal meditations for every day, the reflections will bring 
the reader to an awareness of the way in which the ‘ordinary’ 
things of life are a part of the mystery and the wonder of 
existence.’—The Globe. $2.75 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST 

By Andrés Fernandez, S.J. 

Translated by Paul Barrett, O.F.M. Cap. Illustrated. 

“A wealth of background material, historical data, details 

hard to come by elsewhere in one volume, all of which make 

it fascinating and hard-to-put-down reading.” —Le Canada. 

$12.50 

TO THE OTHER TOWNS 

A Life of Blessed Peter Favre, First Companion 

of St. Ignatius 

By William V. Bangert, S.J. 

“These pages give ample evidence of the writer's tireless 

efforts to present a realistic portrait of Blessed Peter in 

accordance with the best standards of modern hagiography 
. A splendid biography.”—America. $4.50 


CHRISTIANITY IN CONFLICT 
By John A. Hardon, S.J. 


A non-polemic, highly objective appraisal of Protestantism 
as seen from the Catholic point of view. $4.50 


ALL MY LIBERTY 
By John A. Hardon, S.J. 


In a style which is direct and appealing, Father Hardon does 
a masterful job of exposing the deep but simple theology 
of the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius, that theology which 
has given the Church so many thousands of learned and holy 
religious and laymen. $3.75 


THE PROTESTANT CHURCHES OF AMERICA 
By John A. Hardon, S.J. 


Father Hardon presents, in practical form, the history, doc- 
trine, ritual, organizational structure, and statistics of the 
Protestant churches in the United States... . This book is a 
godsend, and cannot be recommended ‘too highly.”—The 
Catholic Standard. $5.00 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 








Correspondence 


nology.” His article on “New Images of 
Man” (11/21) is worth the price of a full 
year’s subscription and makes me deter- 
mined to read his earlier piece. 

EvucENE M. SKAZINSKI 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Creative Touch 


Eprror: As every good philatelist will 
know, the hands on the cover of AMERICA’s 
Oct. 31 issue are a copy of those engraved 
on the International Geophysical Year com- 
memorative stamp issued in 1957. I take it 
all back if the stamp designer and your 
cover artist are one and the same person. 
(Mrs.) Roman WALILKO 


Future Strategy 


Eprror: Although William V. Kennedy’s 
remarks in “The Strategic Gap” (10/24) 
about the present unreliability of missiles 
were well made, one of his conclusions 
was disappointing and frightening. Does 
he really envision as our final strategic 
action the possible movement of “our land 
and naval forces against and within the 
Soviet rimland and heartland”—a repetition 
of the fatal mistake of Napoleon and 
Hitler? 

Is this not recognized now as the one 
thing to be avoided at all costs: our being 
sucked into the vast Russian land mass? 
This could involve only impossible logistics 


Detroit, Mich. 


[Our cover and the IGY stamp are both 
copies of a detail in Michelangelo’s famous 
painting of the Creation of Man in the 
Sistine Chapel.——Ep.] 


Man’s Image 


Eprror: I regret that my subscription to 
your Review started in October. As a result 
I find that I missed the issue of Sept. 26 
and W. Norris Clarke’s contribution to the 
symposium on “Christians Confront Tech- 








The Gift Book of the 
Year for Catholics 


The Tombs 
of St Peter 


and St Paul 


by ENGELBERT KIRSCHBAUM, S.J. 


“This is a superb book written by a Jesuit scientist of top 
rank. It is all the more authoritative because Father 
Kirschbaum has played an active role during the whole 
course of the excavations under St Peter’s. By actual ex- 
perience and scientific training he is oe ge com- 
petent to tell us what was found and how the findings 
must be evaluated, Yet, in the telling, Father Kirschbaum, 
because of his lively style, is never dull or pedantic. In 
THe Tomss oF St Perer AND St Pauz he has given us 
an archaeological mystery thriller in which the truth is 
stranger than fiction.”—REVEREND FRANCIS BEAUCHESNE 
THORNTON, Book Editor, Catholic Digest ° $7.50 
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problems and the grave difficulty of maip. 
taining tactical air support. One need no 
add the fact that the numerically, and 
perhaps technically, inferior Nato forces 
simply cannot and never will be able ty 
wage prolonged warfare over an extended 
front against the Soviet ground forces, 
We see here, once again, that frame 
of military thinking that expects all str. 
tegic action to be completed by the painful 
taking of every inch of the enemy’s req] 
estate. It is a view that ignores completely 
the experience of the Japanese surrende, 
I am not defending the thesis that ai 
power is the sole means necessary in mod. 
ern warfare. But I do think we ought tp 
recognize that any future strategy mus 
discount all possibility of such large-scale 
land operations in the Soviet heartland a 
the final means of victory. 
Joun F. SHEERay 
New York, N. Y. 


Priests and the Poor 


Eprror: Fr. Pedro Meseguer’s excellent 
article, “Are Priests Bourgeois?” (11/7), 
calls to mind the prayer written by Henry 
Godin, entitled “A Priest’s Litany.” It 
reads in part: 


From becoming a bourgeois priest, 
deliver me, Mary. 

From forgetting that I am poor, that 
I have always been poor, 

From forgetting those who suffer, 

From spiritual selfishness, 

From the ecclesiastical spirit, 

From professionalism, . . . deliver me, 


ary; 
Mother, deliver me from man, 
From pleasure, 
From forgetting my working, suffering 
brothers; 
. . . from scandalizing anyone. ... 
(Rev.) JaMeEs J. Frym 


Conrad, Mont. 


Moral Decay 


Eprror: The same mail, the other day 

























brought a report of a recent convocatiti 
address at Temple University by Fr. Thu 
ton N. Davis and your issue of Nov. 2 
with Fr. Joseph H. Fichter’s article, 1 
Germany Afraid of Success?” The latte 
says he found some Germans bemoanil 
the good old days and fearful of the spre 
of materialism in their country. These Ga 
mans “entertain a distorted conception 
the American culture as a grossly seni 
and secular system.” 

At the same time, Fr. Davis said in} 
address that “an economy of easy ab 
dance has softened us with comfort a 
packed our veins with fats.” So, the 
man views quoted by Fr. Fichter—vie 
that are by no means typical—do not 
to be too far off the mark after all. 
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books for 
the Catholic home 





THE CATHOLIC LAYMAN’S 
BOOK OF ETIQUETTE 


This enormously useful book is the 
only one of its kind. In clear, accurate 
terms, it discusses the orderly func- 
tioning of the laity within the liturgy 
and procedures of the Church. In- 
cludes information on ceremonies, 
stipends, terms of address, gifts for the 
religious, and much more. Especially 
valuable to the convert. $3.95 


“nite doped 





THE CATHOLIC CONCISE 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


A treasure house of authoritative in- 
formation for the layman. Hundreds 
of entries cover Church history and 
law, Sacred Scripture, theology, liturgy, 
and many other Catholic subjects. An 
invaluable reference for every mem- 
ber of the family —a fascinating book 
to browse in. Pictures in color. $3.95 


Available through Catholic bookstores 
GUILD PRESS, Inc. 
A Division of GOLDEN PRESS 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 
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it might have been well to quote those 
leading German Catholic Sociologists and 
industrialists who favor a wide distribution 
of income and are not at all concerned 
over present trends. 

As for the reunification of Germany, let 
Fr. Fichter take a second look. If contacts 
across the East-West border are now less 
frequent, this is due exclusively to the 
restrictive measures of the Communist East 
German regime. The fraternal concern of 
the rank and file Western population is as 
articulate as ever. It is clearly evidenced 
by the massive aid given West Berlin by 
the Bonn Government and the lively in- 
terest of the general public in all the 
relevant issues. 

PLAcID JORDAN, 0.S.B. 
Beuron, Germany 


College Costs 


Epiror: There is much to be praised in 
Frederick C. Dyer’s article, “Tuition or 
Donation?” (11/14), but I regret his failure 
to discuss a point that is most important in 
any consideration of college finance—that 
no college can exist on tuition alone. 

To meet operating expenses every col- 
lege must turn to sources other than tuition 
or fees. These other sources are usually 
donations. As a result no student or parent 
pays the full cost of a college education. 
Hence, it is not true to say that “part of 
the tuition charges goes for religious or 
charitable purposes” or that “perhaps 5 per 
cent of the tuition at a Catholic private 
school can be charged to the cost of having 
a chapel.” It follows, of course, that there 
can be no grounds for any parent to ask: 
“Why should we pay an extra $100 or $200 
as a donation to the religious order that 
runs the school?” 

I suggest, in place of Mr. Dyer’s proposal, 
that St. Blank’s College send out tuition 
invoices that read somewhat as follows: 

Costs of John’s education 

Less “scholarship” of $500 

computed as follows: 

Contributed services of members 
of religious order $200 
Donations we hope to get from 
public-spirited citizens ... .$300 


Amount due 


The underlying idea of allowing some 
tax deduction for religious or nonsecular 
education merits consideration. Within the 
chosen framework of Mr. Dyer’s discussion, 
however, I fear that his proposal is uncon- 
vincing and that the article may leave a 
most unfortunate impression about the 
realities of current financing in Catholic 
colleges. 

GEoRGE ZORN, S.J. 
Treasurer 
Wheeling College 
Wheeling, W. Va. 








Awarded the Thomas More Association 
Medal for the most distinguished contri- 
bution to Catholic publishing during 1958. 


The Twentieth Century 
Encyclopedia of 


Catholicism: 





HENRI DANIEL-ROPS Editor-in-Chief 
Acclaimed on all sides! 


“An auspicious feat in Catholic pub- 
lishing ...a source of understanding 


and inspiration.” —AMERICA 

“Keen analyses, clear explanations, 

and satisfying syntheses.” —THE SIGN 
New Titles Just Published 


MARY THE MOTHER OF GOD 
By Msgr. L. J. Suenens 
Translated by Dame Anselma Brennell 


POST-REFORMATION 
SPIRITUALITY 


By Louis Cognet 
Translated by P. Hepburne Scott 


EVOLUTION 
By Rémy Collin 
Translated by J. Tester 


THE SPIRIT OF WORSHIP 
By Gaspar Lefebre, O.S.B. 
Translated by Lancelot Sheppard 


CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE 
By Jean de Fabrégues 
Translated by Rosemary Haughton 


PROTESTANTISM 


By Georges Tavard 
Translated by Rachel Attwater 


CHURCH AND STATE 
By Douglas Woodruff 


$2.95 each or 
$2.50 on subscription basis 


JUST PUBLISHED—Interim Index covering 
first sixteen volumes. More than 14,000 en- 


tries conveniently arranged and cross-in- 
dexed. $1.00 net 
HAWTHORN BOOKS 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
Garhole Le 
Jhe Gatholic ST. PETERS’ EDITION le 
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Current Comment 





Nimble Mr. Hoffa 


The last time James Riddle Hoffa 
peered at us from the pages of the 
Gaily press, he didn’t look like a man 
who had just absorbed a solid legal 
clout on the whiskers. So far as we 
could judge from his natty, confident 
look, the Supreme Court’s decision on 
Nov. 16, which had the effect of up- 
holding the disciplinary powers of the 
Board of Monitors, had affected him 
about as much as might another blast 
from AFL-CIO President George 
Meany. 

Yet the court’s decision was a smash- 
ing blow. It had the effect of imposing 
on Hoffa a legal obligation to carry out 
a dozen stiff reform directives which 
the monitors, with the blessing of Fed- 
eral Judge J. Dickinson Letts, had is- 
sued early last summer. It seemingly 
obliged him, among other things, to 
bring up on charges his old crony, Vice 
President Owen (Bert) Brennan, and 
another scandal-scarred henchman, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer Raymond Cohen of 
Philadelphia Local 107. Nor was that 
all. Following the court decision, Moni- 
tor Chairman Martin F. O’Donoghue 
announced that he now planned to pro- 
ceed directly against the boss himself, 
in order to lay the ground for a court 
order removing Hoffa from office. 

If Hoffa didn’t seem worried, the 
reason is a legal genius named Edward 
Bennett Williams, aided by a battery of 
Teamster lawyers. The paths of the 
law are tortuous, and Mr. Williams 
knows every inch of the way. So long 
as the Teamster treasury holds out— 
all the lawyers, including the monitors 
and their aides, are paid from union 
funds—the chances are at least even 
that Hoffa will survive. He has only to 
last, remember, until 1962, when all 
the courts agree that a constitutional 
convention, which would surely re-elect 
Hoffa, must be held. 


Confraternity Flourishes 


In almost all of the 189 U. S. dio- 
ceses, the training of lay catechists to 
teach Catholic children who attend pub- 
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lic school has become the major effort 
of the Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine. 

The National Center of the CCD in 
Washington, D. C., has announced that 
there are now 133 diocesan confra- 
ternity directors. With the help of spe- 
cialists trained at the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America and in regional summer 
institutes at other universities, the CCD 
directors have developed an elite corps 
of teachers, and they now have cate- 
chisms—produced and tested in Chi- 
cago, St. Paul and San Francisco—that 
present the faith attractively as well as 
accurately, 

In released-time classes and in “Sun- 
day schools,” some CCD groups have 
advanced beyond the standard tech- 
niques of school systems around them. 
They now use assistant teachers in a 
class that is under the direction of a 
“master” teacher, and they have even 
begun to confound “can’t-be-done” 
critics by making progvess with a 
teacher-directed guidance program. 

Indicative of CCD strength and vigor 
is the fact that 16 priests from 10 Latin 
American countries were sent by their 
bishops to take CCD _ leadership 
courses during the past summer at In- 
carnate Word College, San Antonio, 
Tex. Like the Church itself, the CCD 
in the United States has come of age 
and can give of its substance, 


Celestial Eavesdropping 


Radio astronomy, in the popular 
mind, is an egghead game played with 
dishlike antennas that vaguely scan the 
sky and focus on cosmic noises. For 25 
years technicians have trained their par- 
abolic ears on the universe, and all they 
have heard is a mélange of squeals, 
hisses, whistles—the random chatter of 
excited atoms in colliding galaxies or in 
the bowels of the radio telescope itself. 

But radio telescopes have shown 
dramatic advances in sensitivity during 
the last year or two, and very soon a 
serious effort will be made to deter- 
mine whether there are weak artificial 
signals amid the hodgepodge of static 
that rains out of the sky. Project Ozma 


(she was queen of the Land of Oz) will 
get under way at Green Bank, W. Va, 
early in 1960. An 85-foot antenna wil] 
be used, not to tune in on Venusian 
bop or Martian quiz shows (rigged?), 
but to see if some pattern of rationality 
is discernible in the jungle of noises 
that may come from the neighborhood 
of certain nearby stars. 

Such an attempt makes sense. Mod- 
ern astronomy inclines to the hypothesis 
that solar systems are common in the 
galaxy. If so, alien suns may light 
planets like our own, where rational 
beings exist—beings who themselves 
look curiously into the void and ask, 
“Is there anybody out there?” It is not 
impossible that denizens of other 
worlds are trying to make contact with 
us. 

Dr. F. D. Drake, in charge of Ozma, 
would like to ask the Outlanders how 
to prevent heart disease and develop 
fusion power. Is that the best we can 
do, if we find we are not alone? Francis 
Thompson had a better query to pose 
out where the wheeling systems darken 
—a question about the Kingdom of 
God: do “they have rumor of thee 
there”? 


Challenge to the Press 


Pope John XXIII lately challenged 
the Catholic press by a reference to 
the journalist’s high calling as a molder 
of consciences. Some may read into this 
utterance support of a not uncommon 
complaint that U.S. Catholic papers 
often fail in this duty. The story of one 
diocesan weekly’s efforts to form Cath 
olic consciences on a matter of intense 
public interest may serve to blunt such 
a criticism. 

During the past year, the Providence 
Visitor, official newspaper of the diocese 
of Providence, R. I., did a brilliant piece 
of work as champion of enlightened 
Catholic social thinking. At issue was 
fair-housing-practices bill presented t 
the Rhode Island General Assembly it 
January, 1959. One legislator described 
it as “the most controversial piece o 
legislation proposed . . . in the history 
of the Assembly.” 

The Providence Visitor was the fis 
publication in the State to support the 
measure. Unfortunately, the bill died 
in committee as the result of a stom 
of un-Christian fear and opposition fe 
mented by an ad campaign cond 
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by a group of businessmen and realtors 
in Providence and Pawtucket. 

A new, 60-page booklet, The Provi- 
dence Visitor Backs a Fair Housing Bill, 
tells the story of the paper’s efforts to 
acquaint the public with a Christian 
view of property rights and responsibil- 
ities. (It is distributed by the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, Inc., 
58 Weybosset St., Providence 3, R. I.) 
Since the issue of fair housing, as our 
current editorial (p. 267) indicates, is 
bound to concern Catholics in many 
Northern States, the publication of the 
booklet at this time represents a true 
public service. 


Religious Freedom in Maryland 


Attention during the coming year 
will center upon the attitude of differ- 
ent religious bodies toward religious 
freedom. Interest, therefore, was cre- 
ated by the celebration on Nov. 22 at 
St. Mary’s City, Md., of the 325th an- 
niversary of the foundation of the Mary- 
land Colony, an event with so many 
implications for religious liberty. The 
celebration was honored by a special 
message from President Eisenhower 
and was held under the auspices of the 
Religious Heritage of America, Inc., a 
national interfaith group emphasizing 
America’s spiritual background. Prin- 
cipal speakers were former Sen. 
George L. Radcliffe, of Baltimore, 
president of the Maryland Historical 
Society, and the Rev. John LaFarge, 
S.J., of the America staff. 

As Fr. LaFarge noted in his address, 
the historical record of the Maryland 
settlement is not as yet complete. The 
importance of wider historical back- 
ground is emphasized by the most re- 
cent book on this topic, Their Rights 
and Liberties, by Thomas O’B. Hanley, 
S.J. (Newman. $2.95). 

Moreover, the freedom issue has been 
somewhat confused by undue stress 
upon the famous “Toleration Act” of 
1649. A more solid claim to glory 
would seem to rest upon the two-page 
“Act for the Government of the 
Province,” adopted by the Maryland 
burgesses—mostly Catholic, but some 
Protestants as well—on May 18, 1639. 
The laconic wording of this ordinance 
was all that could at that perilous time 
be ventured about either freedom of 
conscience or corporate religious prac- 
tice. But the vigor and consistency 
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shown by the colonists in applying their 
principles made up for the want of 
detailed theoretical exposition. 

The strongest safeguard for religious 
freedom, today as in those times, is a 
mutual respect based upon certain com- 
monly accepted religious principles. In 
default of such acceptance, no ingenious 
devices aimed at promoting tolerance 
are likely to succeed. 


Pope John to the Censors 


Paul Vincent Carroll’s The White 
Steed, a two-hour Irish play currently 
shown on TV screens around the coun- 
try, portrays an overzealous temporary 
pastor who puts the whole parish in 
turmoil by his arbitrary and censorious 
conduct. We can imagine such a mis- 
guided zealot being admonished by 
Pope John XXIII with something of 
the humane pastoral advice which the 
Holy Father directed some time ago to 
a group of ecclesiastical censors. 

The editors of the Milan review 
Letture (“Readings”) recently organ- 
ized a two-day institute in Rome for 
diocesan and religious censors, at which 
problems of book censorship were 
studied. The participants heard special- 
ists in the various disciplines report on 
relevant tendencies in the biblical, dog- 
matic, moral, ascetico-mystical, philo- 
sophical and pedagogical fields. Ques- 
tions raised by modern literary and sci- 
entific productions, often in contrast 
with Catholic doctrine, were also dis- 
cussed. 

In receiving the group on Nov. 18, 
the Holy Father, while stressing the 
vigilance required in their duty to safe- 
guard sound doctrine, also added a 
note of pastoral advice. The censor, he 
said, “suould not allow himself to be 
carried away by an intransigent harsh- 
ness which strikes down but does not 
build up, which discourages but does 
not inspire, which generates sorrow 
but not ‘unto repentance’.” The old 
pastor in The White Steed, who finally 
rose from his sickbed to come to the 
rescue of his disturbed flock, could 
have used those words in admonishing 
his officious replacement. 


UN on Hungary 


Those well versed in the methods of 
Soviet diplomacy have repeatedly 
warned of the peculiar significance, in 





the Kremlin’s eyes, of such apparently 
harmless and vague agreements as non- 
aggression pacts and joint declarations 
of peaceful coexistence. These are re- 
garded in Moscow as tacit recognition 
of the status quo and as an implicit 
abandonment by the other party of any 
rights previously in dispute. Silence, in 
Soviet double talk, bears the peculiarly 
menacing meaning of consent. 

The Hungarian issue, now being de- 
bated anew at the UN General Assem- 
bly, has provided a new instance of 
this Soviet conception of diplomacy. 
When, on Nov. 23, the United States 
asked the UN Assembly Steering Com- 
mittee to put the Hungarian item on 
the agenda, the Soviet bloc objected 
that this would be “a violation of the 
spirit of Camp David.” 

Mr. Eisenhower will be most sur- 
prised to learn that, by meeting in 
friendly fashion with Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev at his Maryland mountain 
retreat, he forfeited the right to raise 
in the United Nations, or elsewhere, 
issues which are far from settled. 

Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge, 
our UN representative, has not been 
a daily witness of Soviet methods all 
these years for nothing. He jumped 
immediately upon this fallacious Soviet 
argument. He said that he had been 


In Our Next 

We proudly call attention to 
the feature article in next week’s 
issue. It is “Science and the Cath- 
olic Tradition,” by Erniy Mc- 
MULLIN, an Irish priest now at 
Notre Dame. Father McMullin is 
a distinguished historian of sci- 
ence whose views should provoke 
lively discussion. 














present at Camp David and that noth- 
ing had happened there “to justify the 
declaration that the very modest action 
on Hungary which we are discussing 
today is against the spirit of Camp 
David.” What is in fact opposed to that 
spirit, he went on, is “any behavior 
which makes a veritable mockery of 
peaceful coexistence.” 

Whether we like it or not, silence at 
the United Nations on the subject of 
Hungary will be interpreted behind 
the Iron Curtain as a condonation of 
past Soviet aggression and as the 
setting of the stage for more Red in- 
tervention in the future. 
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Foreign Policy “Down Under” 


Cold, hard reality determines Au- 
stralian foreign policy, as roaming New 
York Times columnist C. L. Sulzberger 
recently found out. Australia is in 
favor of the stern line adopted by the 
United States toward Red China. The 
country is in no hurry to usher Pei- 
ping’s representatives into the UN. She 
opposes any diplomatic recognition of 
Red China which would result in hand- 
ing Taiwan over to the Communists. 
The reason lies in New Guinea, the 
huge island to the north, whose ad- 
ministration is shared by Australia and 
the Netherlands. 

As the Australians put it, “he who 
controls New Guinea sits on top of 
Australia.” The people “down under” 
are fearful that any manifestation of 
weakness toward Red China will only 
hasten the day when a Communist gov- 
ernment will be looking down their 
throats. That could conceivably happen 
should the influence of Red China 
grow among the overseas Chinese 
colonies in Singapore, Malaya and In- 
donesia. Vaguely apprehensive that In- 
donesia may yet go Red, Australia vig- 
orously supports the Netherlands in 
that country’s dispute with Jakarta over 
West New Guinea. Though sympathetic 
in other respects to newly independent 
Indonesia, the “Aussies” would prefer 
to see the Dutch retain control of their 
half of New Guinea. 

Recognition of Red China is thus not 
a juridical issue to Australia, but one 
of hard politics. Unlike Canada, which 
has its share of vociferous advocates of 
“accommodation” with Red China, 
Australia prefers not to part company 
with the United States in the matter. 
Proximity to Peiping can apparently 
make a world of difference in attitudes 
toward Red China. 


Red Rumblings in Cuba 


In the widely separated cities of 
Sudbury, Ont., and Havana, Cuba, 
trade unions made, during the fortnight, 
some hemispheric labor history. What 
happened in Canada was clear-cut, but 
the developments in Cuba were as com- 
plicated and obscure as everything else 
about Fidel Castro’s strident, undisci- 
plined regime. 

Ostensibly the tenth congress of the 
Confederation of Cuban Workers, 
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which met in Havana on Nov. 19, was 
a defeat for the Communists. It may 
even have been a defeat for Fidel 
Castro. The trouble is, nobody knows 
for sure. In an address to the delegates 
Dr. Castro exhorted them to unity—a 
theme that seemed to play into the 
hands of the small Communist delega- 
tion. In the showdown, however, Secre- 
tary General David Salvador, head of 
the dominant bloc of Castro’s 26th of 
July Movement followers, rebuffed the 
Communist petition for several seats on 
the executive committee and nominated 
a single slate of non-Communist candi- 
dates. Was this what Castro meant by 
“unity,” or did he really want the coali- 
tion urged by the Communists? And if 
Salvador was intent on slapping the 
Communists down, why did he ask the 
congress to break its ties with ORIT, 
the inter-American arm of the anti- 
Communist International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions? 

An additional complication: Are the 
former Communists who joined the 26th 
of July Movement still loyal to their old 
masters, or only to Fidel? In other 
words, are Cuba’s Communists working 
under as well as above ground? Know- 
ing the way the party operates, one 
cannot help suspecting that the Kremlin 
may be directing a pincer movement on 
Cuban labor. 


. . . North to Canada 


In contrast, the events in Sudbury 
were blessedly simple. With almost 
16,000 members, Local 598 of the 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers is the 
biggest local union in Canada. It is, of 
course, far and away the biggest local 
of Mine, Mill. In fact, whoever con- 
trols Local 598 almost inevitably con- 
trols the national union. Last March, 
after a difficult strike against Interna- 
tional Nickel, a rank-and-file group, led 
by Don Gillis, ousted the local’s alleg- 
edly pro-Communist officials. Since this 
upset threatened the last Communist 
bastion in Canadian labor, the national 
leadership mobilized for a counterat- 
tack. President Nels Thibault resigned 
to run against Mr. Gillis.” 

In the bitter campaign that followed, 
the religious issue came to overshadow 
everything else. “Two implacable foes,” 
vividly reported the Toronto Globe and 
Mail, “the Catholic Church and com- 
munism, have met head-on.” It was 








known that Don Gillis and 150 of his 
followers had taken a leadership course 
offered by the extension department of 
Jesuit University of Sudbury. It was 
also true that the Canadian Register 
openly supported the Gillis slate. But 
Mr. Gillis, who is a Scottish Protestant, 
denied that any outside influence con- 
trolled the local. 

On Nov. 17, as more than 80 per 
cent of the members voted, all Canada 
watched. Could the amateurs beat the 
professionals again? They could and 
did. By a margin of slightly more than 
a thousand votes, Mr. Gillis and his en- 
tire slate were returned to office. 


Where Tolerance Fails 


The Hindu sage Ramakrishna —- 
remarked: “Just as we may climb to th 
roof of a house by way of a ladder or 
a bamboo pole, or by using a staircase 
or a rope, so there are different ways 
of reaching God.” Professing to see 
good in all religions, Hinduism is com- 
promisingly tolerant of all. The same 
spirit has permeated India’s foreign 
policy with its penchant for negotiation 
and political compromise. Of late, how- 
ever, the sweet reasonableness which 
has characterized India’s attitude 
toward Red China has begun playing 
New Delhi false. 

On Nov. 20 India’s Prime Minister 
Nehru made public his rejection of Red 
China’s latest note concerning the bor- 
der dispute between the two countries. 
Peiping had proposed a 25-mile buffer 
zone between the opposing armies on 
India’s northern frontier. This would 
leave Chinese Communist troops in 
possession of 3,000 square miles of ter- 
ritory India regards as her own. In re- 
ply, Mr. Nehru proposed a no-man’s 
land on either side of the frontier recog- 
nized by India. He again protested Red 
China’s claims to an additional 40,000 
square miles of Indian territory. 

Mr. Nehru left the way open for ne- 
gotiation but only on terms which 
would not sacrifice Indian dignity. He 
did not sound like a tolerant Hindu. But 
then, as many Indians are doubtless 
discovering these days, tolerance is not 
going to carry them far in their nego 
tiations with Red China. As the West 
before them has learned, or should 
have learned, firmness and a bit of 
dogmatism can be the only answer t0 
Communist encroachment. 
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Pros and Cons of an Uneasy Truce 


i OcTOBER 31, 1958 the United States and 
Great Britain unilaterally suspended the test- 
ing of atomic devices for one year. A few days 
later the Soviet Union announced that it also 
would abstain from further testing as long as the 
West did. Last August the United States extended 
its test moratorium until December 31 in the hope 
of insuring some progress in the Geneva confer- 
ence on a permanent ban on nuclear testing. 

Now, with time running out and the Geneva 
conference still devoid of any substantive agree- 
ment after 136 formal sessions, the Administration 
is faced with a hard choice: should the present in- 
formal truce on weapons testing be extended 
again or should the United States resume atomic 
testing on a limited (i.e., underground ) scale? 

There are strong diplomatic considerations that 
favor a “stretch-out” of the current moratorium. 
pA resumption of testing might jeopardize the 
negotiations now going on in Geneva, just at a 
time when the USSR seems to be inching away 
from its notorious intransigence on the issue of 
disarmament inspection and control. 
p> Many people feel that disarmament is the only 
topic that can be discussed profitably at the sum- 
mit and that a test ban offers the best hope of 
progress in blocking the course of the perilous 
arms race. A resumption of weapons testing now 
would therefore appear to be a calculated attempt 
to sabotage the summit talks before they begin. 
p> We cannot take up testing at this time without 
flouting sentiments that have become crystallized 
in numerous UN resolutions that have won almost 
universal support. The whole trend in recent UN 
debates is not merely toward banning tests and 
restricting membership in the Nuclear Club but 
toward the positive encouragement of total dis- 
armament. 
The effect of these diplomatic pressures is to 
render it impossible for us to change our present 
test policy without an enormous propaganda loss. 
To schedule a nuclear program at this time, ac- 
cording to Christianity and Crisis (11/16, p. 
161), “would prove to the world that whether or 
not the Russians mean business on the question of 
disarmament, the United States does not.” The 
word “prove” is much too strong, but there is no 
doubt that a resumption of testing at this stage 
of negotiations would lend color to the Soviet 
charge that we lack sincerity in pressing for an 
East-West accord—a charge that Russia would 
certainly exploit to her advantage throughout the 
world. 

The arguments that favor cancellation of the 





Fr. McHucn, s.Jj., is an associate editor of 
AMERICA, 


test moratorium are not only diplomatic, but mili- 
tary and even scientific in character. 

For 13 months already, the moratorium has 
haltered or hindered the refinement of nuclear 
weapons, particularly the tactical and fallout-free 
weapons that alone offer some prospect of hu- 
manizing nuclear conflict. If we freeze weapon de- 
sign, our arsenal becomes obsolete. If we modify 
designs without testing, we may someday march 
to war with “bugs” in our bombs. Both prospects 
disturb the Pentagon. 

The test truce delays indefinitely the use of 
atomic explosions for peaceful purposes. We are 
forbidden to use the atom in dredging harbors or 
extruding oil from shale. We may not perform ex- 
periments, such as Project Argus, that have an 
important bearing on the conquest of space. 
The moratorium now in force gives the USSR 
temporarily, and perhaps for an indefinitely pro- 
tracted period of fruitless negotiations, exactly 
what Russia has sought from the start of the 
Geneva conference—a test ban that lacks adequate 
safeguards. In fact, at this moment, the USSR is 
enjoying the benefits of a ban that is better than 
she is bargaining for—a complete ban that is not 
even backed up by a treaty paper or a token sys- 
stem of inspection and control. 

BThe cumulative effect of an informal mora- 
torium is to restrict our freedom of action, even at 
grave risk to our security. Disarmament and test- 
ing are highly emotional issues, and the longer 
a truce persists, the more difficult it becomes to 
terminate the ban, no matter what the provoca- 
tion. There could be a point where, if Geneva col- 
lapses and summitry fails, we would find it diplo- 
matically disastrous to assume the onus of renewed 
testing. 

p> Worst of all, what assurance do we have that 
Russia is not engaged in an extensive underground 
testing program at this very moment? The answer 
is that we have no such assurance beyond the 
soothing pledges that drip from the honeyed lips 
of Deputy Foreign Minister Kuznetsov in the halls 
of the UN. Russia may be testing a whole spec- 
trum of weapons, large and small, and we are 
without any means of checking the value of her 
plighted word except for such stray bits of infor- 
mation as may filter through the sieve of espio- 
nage. 

The Administration will probably solve our 
crisis of policy by extending the moratorium until 
the close of the summit talks. Why? Well, there 
is a ghost haunting the land—the spirit of Camp 
David. This beguiling spook disapproves of a 
“tough line” against Russia; he certainly will abhor 
the tough action involved in a resumption of 
atomic testing. L. C. McHucH 
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Washington Front 


A Great Shrine Is Dedicated 





HE NATIONAL SHRINE Of the Immaculate Conception, 

now a breath-taking adornment of Washington’s 
skyline, is meant for the ages. Built like the churches 
of old, without structural iron or steel, the lovely edifice 
is expected to endure as long as the Cathedral of St. 
Mark in Venice, which dates from 1063, and Hagia 
Sophia in Constantinople, dating from 5382. 

On the day of dedication recently, Francis Cardinal 
Spellman, Archbishop of New York, looked far into the 
future as he gave thanks to God “that His own Blessed 
Mother is the patroness of our land.” He saw the shrine 
as a place of pilgrimage to which Christians will be 
journeying for centuries to come. 

“We are gathered today at a beginning,” Cardinal 
Spellman said. “As the years pass on, all of us will be 
called to our heavenly home. But this shrine will stand 
before new generations proclaiming its message and 
continuing to be a living link between our land and 
our heavenly Queen.” 

In honoring our Lady, the eloquent seem to take 
wing and soar to new heights. So it was with Arch- 
bishop Joseph E. Ritter of St. Louis, who was preacher 
at the Mass of Dedication; and also with Richard 
Cardinal Cushing, Archbishop of Boston, who preached 
at Mass in the evening, and Archbishop Karl J. Alter of 





Mr. Fouuiarp is White House correspondent for the 
Washington Post. 


On All Horizons 


Cincinnati, who gave the sermon at a Mass next morn- 
ing. 

Surely St. John Chrysostom (he of the “Golden 
Mouth”) must have smiled in approval as they voiced 
the Catholic’s love of one who, next to her Son, is 
“the loveliest flower that ever bloomed on the tree of 
humanity,” “our life, our sweetness and our hope.” 

Cardinal Cushing and Archbishops Ritter and Alter 
noted that the shrine was an expression in marble and 
stone of something that had happened 113 years ago, 
the choice of Mary as patroness of the United States by 
the 22 bishops who met at the Sixth Provincial Council 
of Baltimore in 1846. 

But they also reminded American Catholics that 
there was a more remote but no less important reason 
for Mary’s importance in the life of this nation. They 
went back to the very discovery of the New World, and 
told how Christopher Columbus sailed this way under 
the banner of the Blessed Mother and named his flag- 
ship the Santa Maria. 

They also recalled Lord Baltimore’s expedition to 
what is now Maryland in 1634, and related the story of 
those who made the voyage on the Ark and the Dove- 
how on the feast of the Annunciation they attended 
Holy Mass celebrated by two Jesuit priests, and how 
they named the first town in their colony St. Mary’s. 

Cardinal Cushing observed that the blue and gold 
dome of the shrine looks southward to the dome of the 
capitol, which is surmounted by its statue of Freedom. 

“The path between the two unites them, but leaves 
them distinct and separate,” the Boston prelate said. 
“May they remain so! While either stands, both shall 
stand. When either is threatened, let the other tremble!” 

Epwarp T. Fo.iiarp 


Latin America today. They are now 
available as a 36-page pamphlet en- 
titled Latin America, A Challenge to 





Catholics (NCWC 1312 Mass. Ave. 


AFRICAN MEMORIAL. The projected 
Mary Hannan Mahoney Memorial Hos- 
pital in Tanganyika is named after the 
former president of the National Council 
of Catholic Women, who died in July. 
In memory of Mrs. Mahoney’s devoted 
work for the Madonna Plan (medical 
aid to expectant mothers and mothers 
of small children), her friends and ad- 
mirers recently contributed $6,000 to 
the new clinic. Contributions are still 
being received by NCCW (1312 Mass. 
Ave., N.W., Wash. 5, D.C.). 


p> PH.D.CAND. The Associated New- 
man Alumni of New York offer a 
$2,000 graduate scholarship to a Cath- 
olic contemplating a teaching career 
in a secular university. Each applicant 
must be accepted as a doctoral candi- 
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date at the college in which he is study- 
ing and must be a resident of, or study- 
ing in, New York City or neighboring 
New York State counties. Forms from 
Scholarship Committee, Room 103, Earl 
Hall, Columbia University, New York 
27, N. Y. 


BIN THE NATION’S SERVICE. 
There are an estimated 1.8 million 
Catholic servicemen and their depen- 
dents in 40 countries, according to the 
recent annual report of the Military 
Ordinariate. 


pFOR STUDY CLUBS. Six news re- 
leases published last fall by Jaime Fon- 
seca, editor of the Spanish and Portu- 
guese editions of the NCWC News 
Service, contained a careful analysis of 


Washington 5, D. C. Single copy: 25¢; 
100 copies: 20¢ each plus postage). 


p> CULTURE. Seven papers on various 
phases of U.S. cultural life, originally 
presented at a symposium at Rosary 
College, are now ready in booklet form, 
A Report on American Culture (Thomas 
More Assn., 210 W. Madison St., Chi- 
cago 6, Ill. Single copies, 50¢; quan- 
tity rates for schools and study clubs). 


p>SUMMER BIBLE STUDY. A two 
week Bible Institute for priests is t0 
take place at the Maryknoll Seminary, 
Glen Ellyn, Ill, in the first weeks of 
July, according to a preliminary a& 
nouncement by Rev. Daniel M. Cant 


well, 21 W. Superior St., Chicago 10, 
Ill. R.AG. 
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Editorials 





O* NOVEMBER 21, at the close of their annual meeting 
in the nation’s capital, the Roman Catholic hier- 
archy of the United States issued a statement entitled 
“Freedom and Peace.” 

It is usual for the yearly message of the American 
bishops to treat of some matter that is basic to the 
preservation of moral and religious values in our com- 
monwealth. This year is no exception. The hierarchy 
emphasizes the theme of peace and its relation to free- 
dom and world communism. 

Peace and freedom are among the “Great Ideas of 
the Western World.” Genuine peace, of course, is not 
the barren and despairing repose that hangs like a pall 
over subjugated men or nations; it is the calm security 
of an order of justice and charity that procures the full 
enjoyment of human rights and fosters the development 
of the common good. Such a peace, as our bishops ob- 
serve, is something that “all the world craves,” but it is 
unattainable without the freedom that is man’s “natural 
birthright” and “the highest of man’s natural endow- 
ments.” Freedom under God, which “permits man to 
use his faculties for his own just benefit and for the 
service of his fellow man,” is not only part of our prized 
heritage, but “in it lies the moral strength that makes 
the contribution of America to the world’s rebuilding 
unique and distinctive.” 

As the bishops survey the modern world, they find 
that communism is the prime obstacle and threat to 
freedom and peace. Not that they find no others abroad 
and at home. Excessive nationalism and inhuman condi- 
tions of poverty and disease create unhappy tensions al- 
most everywhere. Even in our own land, racial injustice, 
laxity of discipline and a disturbing preoccupation with 
wealth and ease threaten our moral integrity and 
weaken the fiber of our people. 


; tiers AMERICAN BISHOPS, at their Washington meeting, 
also commented on current propaganda advocating 
artificial birth prevention as a solution to population 
problems. In.a statement entitled “Explosion or Back- 
fire?” they remarked on the mounting evidence of “a 
systematic, concerted effort to convince . . . public 
opinion, legislators and policy makers that . . . national 
agencies, as well as international bodies” must assist in 
promoting contraception in economically underdevel- 
oped countries. 

Catholic teaching carefully distinguishes between 
artificial birth prevention and other forms of control of 
birth which are morally permissible. The former is a 
frustration of the marital act. No matter what the good 
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Our Bishops on Freedom and Peace 


Naturally, the hierarchy in the course of its statement 
briefly explores some of the roads to just peace and 
freedom. The bishops favor reduction in armaments, a 
firmness in principle that opposes appeasement, and a 
quest for the rule of law in the society of nations. We 
must foster programs of education, technical assistance 
and other means, private, governmental and interna- 
tional, that help to build the foundations of prosperity 
everywhere. 

Ultimately, however, such measures are only pallia- 
tives and partial solutions. Our real goal must be the 
conversion of the Communist world. In order to exorcise 
the threat to freedom and peace, we must “exemplify 
the principles we proclaim as Christian members of a 
nation dedicated to God’s law.” 

But “we cannot live as materialists and expect to con- 
vert others to our system of freedom and peace under 
God.” It is on this stern note that the bishops conclude 
their analysis. They weigh America in the balance and 
find her wanting. While we have concentrated our 
efforts on sating the needs of the body, we “have al- 
lowed the Communists to capture the minds of men.” 
For many of us, the American way of life means noth- 
ing more than a high standard of living. To an ex- 
pectant world we have “given the impression that ma- 
terial progress is our sovereign if not our exclusive con- 
cern.” 

Without overtly saying so, the bishops are warning 
the United States not to accept Khrushchev’s economic 
challenge on Communist terms—the grounds of “peace- 
ful coexistence and competition” for sheerly materialis- 
tic ends. That way lies betrayal of our ideals and final 
defeat. Our victory must be a conquest of the spirit. It 
must be gained through a reappraisal of principles and 
a rededication to God’s law. 


Explosion or Backfire? 


to be hoped for, then, in terms of solving population 
problems, it cannot be viewed as other than a morally 
objectionable means to this end. This objection, which 
is “not founded solely on any typically or exclusively 
Catholic doctrine, but on the natural law and on basic 
ethical considerations,” leads Catholics to object to sup- 
porting “any public assistance, either at home or abroad, 
to promote artificial birth prevention, abortion or 
sterilization.” 

The bishops go beyond the reaffirmation of basic 
moral judgments, however, to inject other elements of 
sound logic and critical sense into the controversy over 
birth prevention programs. To Catholics, as they point 
out, such programs must appear as a “humanly, psycho- 
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logically and politically disastrous approach to the 
population problem.” 

In underdeveloped countries faced with vast, im- 
pending social and economic changes, the greatest need 
is for an increase in discipline, self-control and the dis- 
position to postpone present satisfactions for future 
gains. Yet the prophets of “population explosion” show 
little interest in promoting the acquisition of these vital 
qualities. Similarly, their campaign of propaganda 
rarely allows for discussion of the role of immigration 
and emigration in reducing population pressures or of 
the possibilities for expandin , acreage or acreage yield 
to meet the food demands or an increasing population. 

By hysterical terrorism and bland misrepresenta- 
tion of data they dismiss these ideas as requiring 
too much time for the development of extensive 
education and new distribution methods and for 
the elimination of apathy, greed and superstition. 

Such arguments merely beg the question, for... 

their own program demands the fulfillment of the 

same conditions. It never seems to dawn on them 
that in a chronic condition where we have more 
people than food, the logical answer would be, not 
to decrease the number of people but to increase 


Pius XII and the Jews of Rome 


O™ A YEAR AGO, when Pope Pius XII died, Jewish 
leaders throughout the world were outspoken in 
their tributes to the late Pontiff. In terms which were 
undoubtedly sincere, they acknowledged with gratitude 
the services which he had rendered persecuted Jews 
in the darkest days of the second World War. It is 
therefore an unpleasant surprise to read that the official 
weekly organ of the Jewish community in Rome, Israel, 
now charges the Pope in effect with being responsible 
for the deaths in Auschwitz of Jews rounded up by the 
Nazis in Rome in October, 1943. “For the sake of truth,” 
says Israel, “we cannot refrain from saying that even if 
much was done, not all that could and in our opinion 
should have been done, was in fact done.” The weekly 
also charged that the late Pontiff had “placed political 
considerations above the immediate defense of Jews 
ferociously deported to the extermination camps” and 
that “from his High See, he should not have left without 
condemnation the horrors which were being committed 
under the walls of the Vatican.” 

The article in Israel is the voice of a people pro- 
foundly affected by the tragedies of recent years. Allow- 
ance must be made for human grief. But there is no 
justification for transforming one’s personal sorrow into 
a process of denigration of a benefactor against whom 
one can only allege that he did not do enough. This is 
all the more true when the facts on which Israel bases 
its indictment are not new and were fully known to 
those other representatives of world Jewry who praised 
Pius XII at his death. 

The story of the 19483 Nazi raid in Rome is examined 
by a French Jesuit, Paul Duclos, in his book Le Vatican 
et la Seconde Guerre Mondiale (Paris, Pedone, 1953). 
There were over 8,000 Jewish refugees in Rome when, 
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the food supply, which is almost unlimited in po- 

tential. 

Catholics have no wish to discourage scientists from 
their efforts to solve the complex problems posed by 
population pressures. What we ask, however, is a recog- 
nition in public discussion of the limitations on our 
knowledge with regard to many aspects of these prob- 
lems. As was pointed out at the opening of the 1954 
World Population Conference in Rome, failing to ob- 
serve these limits in writings of an allegedly scientific 
character has wrought immeasurable damage. However 
much some advocates of artificial birth prevention 
would like to have it appear so, the present controversy 
cannot be interpreted in propagandistic terms as a new 
chapter in the legendary conflict between science and 
religion. 

“The Church,” as Pius XII once put it, “is not un- 
aware of these problems; she is not indifferent to their 
agonizing aspects.” What American Catholics ask is a 
genuinely scientific view of the efforts of “special plead. 
ers to stampede or terrorize the United States into a 
national or international policy inimical to human 
dignity.” 


in September, 1943, the Nazis took full control of the 
city. Of these, according to one Jewish report, less than 
a thousand were rounded up. One-half appear to have 
perished at Auschwitz. Those fortunate enough to elude 
the Gestapo found asylum and hiding in the convents 
and monasteries of Rome, many of which enjoyed ex- 
traterritoriality and thus were immune from search by 
the Nazis. It is regrettable that not all could have been 
so preserved. But, as any Jew involved in rescue opera- 
tions in those days will surely testify, in dealing with 
the minions of the madman who ruled half of Europe 
one was lucky in saving those he could and thankful 
for that small result. 

Evidently the writer of the piece in Israel thinks that 
the Pope should have come out at that time with a 
melodramatic proclamation to show the whole world 
on which side he stood, or at least to have bearded 
Hitler in his Berchtesgaden den. The discreet, indirect 
but not less personal papal intervention which suc- 
ceeded in saving 7,000 Jews is dismissed as of no ac- 
count and a sign rather of cowardice, fear and derelic- 
tion of a humanitarian duty. 

Any serious student of the situation will agree that, 
in all likelihood, a frontal attack by the Pope at that 
time would not only have been fruitless but would have 
made the predicament of the Jews in Rome even more 
precarious. To describe the Pope’s decision not to pre 
cipitate an open break with Hitler as a “political” move 
is certainly an unworthy indictment to be made by 
those who would have been among the first to suffer 
from its consequences and who, in addition, owe theit 
own lives to the Pope. We refuse to believe that the 
Israel opinion genuinely represents the sentiments of 
the serious leaders of the Jewish community in Rome. 
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Should Men Hang? 


Donald R. Campion 


N OCTOBER 21, 1959, Caryl Chessman won his 
O seventh legal stay in an eleven-year battle to 
avoid California’s gas chamber. The convict- 
author of the autobiographical best-seller Cell 2245, 
Death Row first heard the death sentence pronounced 
over his head in the Superior Court of Los Angeles on 
June 25, 1948. Now, two days before the U. S. Supreme 
Court intervened, Gov. Edmund G. Brown (despite his 
personal opposition to capital punishment) had turned 
down a plea for clemency submitted by Chessman’s 
attorney. The execution had been scheduled for Oc- 
tober 23. 

Chessman’s success in staying the law’s avenging 
hand by complex legal maneuvers had long ago aroused 
international interest in his case. His book—a tract 
against the death penalty—won recruits to the abolition 
movement in California and around the globe. More 
than one prominent voice in other lands was raised on 
his behalf. Osservatore Romano, the Vatican City daily, 
recently labeled Chessman’s “eleven years of awaiting 
the gas chamber” as an example of “immovable justice 
which has become supreme injustice.” 

Over the centuries the law has created a series of 
devices designed to protect the rights of any con- 
demned person. The extreme uses to which Chessman 
and others have been allowed to push them serve to 
dramatize society's inner hesitancy about taking a life 
in payment for any crime. In a sense, then, the fate of 
the highly articulate prisoner in San Quentin has simply 
brought to the surface many already existing doubts 
about the wisdom of the death penalty. Should men 
continue to be executed? 

Similar misgivings arose during the recent Truscott 
trial in Ontario. In the Canadian town of Goderich, on 
September 30, 1959, a jury found Steven Murray 
Truscott guilty of murdering a 12-year-old girl. Under 
Ontario law the death sentence is mandatory in such 
a case. What drew widespread attention to the trial was 
the age of the defendant—a boy of 14. In all likelihood, 
public opinion will never permit Truscott to be hanged. 
Indeed, many are now beginning to wonder whether a 
law which allows for the possibility of such a sentence 
is any longer socially desirable. 

Dr. Benjamin Rush, pioneer psychiatrist, patriot and 
leading medical man of his day, fired the opening shot 
in the American campaign against capital punishment. 
Before a meeting of his fellow Philadelphians gathered 
in Ben Franklin’s home in 1787, Rush read a paper en- 
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titled “An Enquiry Into the Effects of Public Punish- 
ment Upon Criminals and Upon Society.” The sub- 
stance, if not the words, of his case against hanging 
echoed as recently as a year ago in legislative discus- 
sions on the death penalty in California, Connecticut, 
Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, Ohio 
and Tennessee. 


A TREND TOWARD ABOLITION 


Today, in the United States, 41 States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia still retain the gallows or its equiva- 
lent. When Gov. J. Caleb Boggs, on April 2, 1958, put 
his signature to a bill abolishing the death penalty in 
Delaware, he added that State to Michigan, Rhode 
Island, Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota and Maine 
in the abolitionist ranks. Since that date, the admission 
of Alaska and Hawaii to statehood raised their number 
to nine. 

Most of the States, then, carry the death penalty on 
their books. But actual executions have become rarer 
each year. In 1958 the U. S. total was 48, the lowest 
on record since a national count was begun in 1930. 
Even more indicative of the trend are the annual aver- 
ages for each of the last three decades. Executions 
averaged 167 a year from 1930 to 1939. During the 
years 1940-1949, the yearly average was 128. The figure 
was down to 74 for the nine-year period of 1950-1958. 
Thus, though the opponents of capital punishment have 
made little headway in fighting for its legal abolition, 
the death penalty seems destined to disappear at least 
by a process of increasing disuse. 

Outside the United States, the picture varies. Four 
nations that reintroduced the death penalty for col- 
laborators at the end of World War II quickly reverted 
to its abolition by law (Denmark, Norway, the Nether- 
lands) or by custom (Belgium). Currently, most of 
the non-Communist countries of Europe, with the not- 
able exceptions of England, France and Spain, do not 
execute criminal offenders. The death penalty has been 
dropped also in a majority of the Latin American re- 
publics. Closer to home, Mexico does not execute. But 
Canada, true to what promises to become peculiarly 
an Anglo-Saxon folkway, still clings to the noose. 

Though England and Canada both retain the death 
penalty, it is not for want of abolitionist sentiment in 
these countries. Parliament in London has rung re- 
peatedly with heated debates on abolition. Both in the 
‘thirties and again in 1950, Royal Commissions con- 
ducted extensive hearings on the subject. More recently, 
on this side of the Atlantic, the Canadian Parliament 
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set up a Joint Committee on Capital and Corporal 
Punishment and Lotteries. The minutes of the com- 
mittee’s hearings constitute one of the best sources for 
up-to-date evidence and arguments for and against re- 
taining the death sentence in a criminal code. 

The story behind much of the drive to do away with 
capital punishment is one of gradual change in public 
sentiment throughout the Western world. In time this 
change made itself felt in our criminal law. Some 350 
capital crimes existed in English law, for example, as 
late as 1780. These narrowed to about 220 by 1825. To- 
day, murder remains the one crime for which an execu- 
tion, in practice, will take place. Moreover, in addition 
to these modifications in the law, prosecutors insist that 
juries often mitigate the law’s severity on their own 
in trials involving capital offenses. This accounts, it is 
said, for the difficulty encountered in getting a verdict 
of guilty where the death sentence would be man- 
datory. 

Possibly the greatest change resulting from the shift 
in public opinion, however, has been in the way execu- 
tions are handled. Today the authorities take great care 
to keep publicity to a minimum. In the not too distant 
past, on the contrary, the law appointed that a hanging 
or beheading be carried out in the most public manner 
possible. This often meant before a crowd of both sexes, 
young and old, gathered in a holiday mood and setting. 

What accounts for the change in popular feeling and, 
in turn, in the law? To a great extent this reaction 
stemmed from a tide of humanitarian sentiment which 
swept Europe and the Americas in the 19th century. 
Church groups commonly proved to be the earliest and 
strongest supporters of the movement. Thus, many 
Quakers opposed capital punishment with the same in- 
tensity with which they struggled to free the slaves. 
Much of the present strength of the abolition move- 
ment, it is interesting to note, comes from the same 
sources. The following sample of resolutions taken by 
U. S. church bodies in the past year tells this story. 

On October 17, 1958, the 59th triennial convention 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church went on record as 
strongly opposing capital punishment. Then, on Jan- 
uary 2, 1959, the president and general secretary of 
the Massachusetts Council of Churches recommended 
that capital punishment be abolished immediately in 
that State. 

Similar action was called for in Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey by the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of 
Friends (representing some one hundred Monthly 
Meetings in the two States) in its session of April 1, 
1959. Later that same month, on April 14, the 72nd 
annual assembly of the Texas Convention of Christian 
Churches (Disciples) denounced capital punishment 
as “cruel, inhuman and unjust.” The assembly requested 
local churches to urge the Texas Legislature to abolish 
the electric chair. 

Back once more in Pennsylvania, the Protestant Epis- 
copal Diocese of Pennsylvania in its 175th annual con- 
vention (May 7) condemned capital punishment and 
asked that it be outlawed in the Commonwealth. Four 
days later, at Oak Lawn, IIl., the 116th annual meeting 
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of the Congregational Christian Conference voted sup- 
port of a proposal pending in the Illinois Legislature to 
suspend the death penalty for a six-year period by way 
of experiment. Outright abolition, however, was urged 
by the Colorado, Congregational Conference on May 
25—shortly after a similar move made by the Colorado 
Episcopal Diocese. Again in Illinois, at the end of June, 
the Methodist Rock River Conference summoned al] 
Christians to take “deliberate and appropriate” action 
to end the death penalty. And in the East, the New 
York Yearly Meeting of the Religious Society of 
Friends, with members in New York, New Jersey, Con- 
necticut and Vermont, on August 12 appealed to the 
Governors of those States to do away with capital sen- 
tences. 

It will be noted that all of the above actions arose in 
Protestant or Quaker groups. Catholics and Jews in the 
United States seem to have had little to say on the 
subject in the past year. However, Rabbi Maurice N, 
Eisendrath, president of the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations (an association representing one million 
Reform Jews in 565 synagogues), announced that the 
union would consider a resolution on capital punish- 
ment in its biennial assembly, at Miami Beach, Fla, 
in late November of 1959. 

Despite the widespread support of abolition by 
church groups and other organizations, defenders of 
the death penalty still claim a solid measure of public 
support for it. Though philosophers, theologians, social 
scientists, the police and legal authorities have all had 
their say on the subject, the debate still goes on. Most 
current discussions, however, center around two basic 
issues. One is whether executions are necessary to sat- 
isfy justice; the other, whether such a penalty is neces- 
sary or desirable as a deterrent from serious crimes. 


REASONS FAVORING CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


“A life for a life’—this remains the simplest version 
of the argument that justice demands death in some 
cases. Over the centuries, however, this rule of thumb 
has all but vanished from sight. It lies buried beneath 
a forest of distinctions on the morality of exacting such 
a price even for murder. 

It may be of interest to note one corollary of the 
proposition that justice demands the death penalty. The 
claim is made that death should be meted out, at least 
for unusually heinous crimes, to satisfy in a legal man- 
ner the public’s sense of outrage and its desire for ven- 
geance. One wonders, however, whether the revolt 
against public executions in the old style does not point 
to a hopeful lessening of the cry for revenge. 

Paradoxically, defenders of the death penalty some 
times also insist that an execution, in addition to being 
an economy measure for the State, is an act of kindness 
to: the prisoner. The basis for this argument is the 
judgment that life imprisonment is a crueler fate than 
swift death on the gallows. Whether or not it costs less 
to hang a man by the neck than to keep him in prison 
for life would seem to depend on the price you attach 
to a great many intangibles. And as for weighing the 
relative humaneness of any mode of execution now i 
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use, again your judgment will be influenced by deep- 
rooted factors in your own personality. In any event, 
the task of devising an objective method of making 
such estimates will not be easy. 

Take, by way of example, the history of a recent 
experiment in Maryland. A few years ago that State 
substituted the gas chamber for the gallows. The 
change was widely hailed as a move to eliminate pain 
or torture from an execution. Yet, the late Fr. Joseph J. 
Ayd, S.J. (veteran sociologist at Baltimore’s Loyola 
College and companion, over several decades, to all 
Maryland condemned men who walked the last mile to 
the gallows), could write soon after in the Baltimore 
Sun: 

Had Arthur Koestler witnessed the recent grue- 
some gassing of a mentally underprivileged human 
(1.Q. 62) at the Maryland Penitentiary, he would 
have had added fuel for his remarkable book, Re- 
flections on Hanging, and, maybe, some unkind 
words about Maryland’s new gas chamber would 
have been brilliantly expressed. 


Is IT A DETERRENT? 


In the final analysis, however, the case for capital 
punishment today is based mainly on the claim that 
the retention of the death penalty affords society an 
effective protection by deterring potential evildoers. 
Advocates of capital punishment go on to insist that a 
comparison of crime rates in countries having and 
those not having the death penalty will support this 
claim. For example, this was the point of testimony by 
Walter H. Mulligan, president of the Chief Constables 
Association of Canada, before the Canadian joint com- 
mittee on April 17, 1954. Speaking of policemen killed 
in the line of duty in those parts of the world where 
capital punishment has been abolished, he stated: 


I submit that it will be found that the number is 
much higher than in those countries where the 
death penalty is still in effect, and this point is the 
main one in our submission that our Government 
should retain capital punishment as a form of 
security. 


He then told the committee that his extensive contacts 
in police circles led him to believe that his view re- 
flected the “general opinion among police officers on 
the North American continent.” i 

In view of the forthright nature of Mr. Mulligan’s 
statement, and because my own research on capital 
punishment convinced me that it was typical of the 
primary argument advanced everywhere in favor of re- 
taining capital punishment, I attempted a minor test 
of its validity. The records on which the investigation 
was based came from the State police chiefs in 24 
States (including the six in which the death penalty 
was abolished ). They reported on all State police killed 
in these States during the years 1905 to 1954. From my 
analysis of these figures I concluded, in a report sub- 
mitted to the Canadian joint committee in 1955, that 
the available data did not square with Constable Mulli- 
gan’s claim. 
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In referring to this study—restricted as it is in scope— 
I do not pretend that it says the last word on the sub- 
ject in itself. Its significance derives, rather, from the 
fact that it agrees with a series of other investigations 
of the anti-abolition claim. As Prof. Karl F. Schuessler 
of Indiana University wrote earlier in the November, 
1952 issue of the Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science: 


Statistical findings and case studies converge to 
disprove the claim that the death penalty has any 
special deterrent value. The belief in the death 
penalty as a deterrent is repudiated by statistical 
studies, since they consistently demonstrate that 
differences in homicide rates are in no way corre- 
lated with differences in the use of the death 
penalty. 

As this article is written, the Chessman and Truscott 
cases still hang fire. Bizarre elements in both these 
dramas will keep alive the discussion of questions 
raised in these pages. Moreover, on October 26, repre- 
sentatives of Sweden, Austria, Ceylon, Uruguay, Ecua- 
dor and Venezuela called on the United Nations to 
underwrite a study of capital punishment with a view 
to its universal abolition. This proposal, it is interesting 
to note, calls specifically for a study of the effect of 
abolition on the rate of criminality. Finally, it is most 
likely that in the coming year several State Legislatures 
will once again take up proposals to abandon the death 
penalty. What will be the outcome of these moves? 

Certainly, the over-all trend is toward the abolition 
of capital punishment. Many factors lend support to 
this movement. Of fundamental importance is the in- 
fluence of a more Christian or, at least, more humanitar- 
ian attitude toward the criminal. For a time this old- 
yet-new spirit seemed doomed to disappear in the 
bloodthirsty era of the 16th and 17th centuries. Today, 
to be sure, we may not be ready as yet to resume the 
medieval practice of sending a 
murderer on pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem or Compostella in 
punishment for his crime and 
for his personal rehabilitation. 
Still, a wide sector of public 
opinion now inclines to the. 
view that the execution of a 
prisoner is an unnecessary con- 
fession of defeat and an act of 
self-degradation on the part of 
modern society. 

One final factor has, of late, won new adherents to 
the abolitionist cause. lt is the growth of a critical atti- 
tude toward claims long made on behalf of the death 
penalty. Furthe: research into the validity of these 
claims, particularly those concerning the alleged deter- 
rent effect of this punishment, may well hasten the 
abandonment of the death penalty everywhere in civi- 
lized society. Then the gallows, the electric chair, the 
guillotine and the gas chamber can be relegated to our 
museums. There they will take their appointed places 
alongside the rack, the thumbscrew and other rightfully 
discarded instruments of earlier systems of justice. 
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State of the Question 





A SPOTLIGHT TURNED ON CATHOLIC HAITI 


The Catholic Church in Haiti was the object of an attack by the 
Government of President Francois Duvalier last August, and the 
resultant tensions are still felt there. Sister Jane Mary, I.H.M., 
professor of economics at Marygrove College, Detroit, who was in 
Haiti this summer studying under an Organization of American 
States fellowship, here gives some of her impressions of that island. 


IN THE RECENT conflict between the 
Duvalier Government and the Roman 
Catholic Church in Haiti, reporters have 
frequently used the expression “Cath- 
olic Haiti.” Indeed, as one _ travels 
through villages called Ste. Suzanne, 
St. Michel, St. Mare or St. Louis du 
Sud, on buses bearing such slogans as 
“Dieu avant tout!” “Qui est comme 
Dieu?” and as one observes the pious 
townsfolk praying in the street before 
the church, one might think that here 
at least the Catholic religion is part and 
parcel of daily life. 


Appearances—and the Reality 


Yet he would be wide of the mark. 
Haiti is above all a country of stark and 
painful contrasts. There is the breath- 
taking beauty of the mountain shield of 
Port-au-Prince, for example, spread out 
on the shore of the peerless Caribbean, 
and the wretched poverty and disorder 
of the hovels stacked together through- 
cut the hills of the city; there is the 
charm and sophistication of the educ- 
cated few, and the primitive culture and 
illiteracy of almost ninety per cent of 
the people. This contrast extends to the 
gap between appearances and reality in 

_ the life of the Church in Haiti. Although 
Roman Catholicism is the official reli- 
gion of the country, and although prob- 
ably ninety per cent of all Haitians are 
baptized Catholics, Catholic Haiti is 
more a goal for the future than a reality 
in the present. The missionaries from 
Europe, from France, Belgium and the 
Netherlands, largely, and more recently 
from Canada and the United States, 
priests, sisters and brothers, have been 
doing a Trojan job since 1860, when 
relations with Rome were re-estab- 
lished. Much time, however, and a lot 
of human, material and supernatural re- 
sources will be needed to bring the 
Church in Haiti to a full vigor. 

Today the little Caribbean nation of 
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3.4 million people has a Catholic popu- 
lation of more than 3 million in 162 
parishes in five dioceses, three of which 
are the sees of bishops belonging to re- 
ligious orders. The Oblate Fathers work 
largely in Cayes, the diocese of Belgian- 
born American bishop Jean Louis Col- 
lignon; the Holy Cross Fathers are 
found only in the diocese of Cap 
Haitien, which is governed by the Can- 
adian Bishop Albert Frangois Cousi- 
neau. In the Northwest, the Montfort 
Bishop Albert Marie Guiot governs the 
diocese of Port-de-Paix, assisted by sev- 
eral of his religious family, some of 
whom labor also in Port-au-Prince. The 
capital is the see of Archbishop Francois 
Poirier, veteran missionary in Haiti, an 
astute and courageous prelate, highly 
regarded by the clergy and people. 
French-born Bishop Paul Robert has 
ruled the diocese of Les Gonaives for 
a quarter of a century and is well known 
as an authority on voodoo. 

Of the 431 priests who labor in 
Haiti, 75 come from the Canadian 
provinces of the Holy Cross and Jesuit 
communities and from the American 
province of the Oblates of Mary Im- 
maculate. Today Haiti boasts of a native 
bishop, Msgr. Rémy Augustin, and 114 
native priests. Thus, approximately two- 
thirds of the clergy are European, pre- 
dominantly French and Belgian. Almost 
two hundred brothers, chiefly the teach- 
ing communities of French Brothers of 
Christian Instruction and the Brothers 
of the Sacred Heart from Canada, work 
in Haiti, while the sisters are very much 
better represented by 699 members in 
16 religious congregations. Haiti’s hos- 
pitals and schools could-not exist with- 
out this contingent of able and devoted 
women recruited largely from France, 
Belgium and Canada. 

Despite the U. S. military occupation 
(1915-1934) and the economic rela- 
tions with the United States developed 


during and since World War II, it is 
quite clear that culturally Haiti belongs 
to Europe rather than to the Americas, 
The official language is French. Ser- 
mons are preached in French, and it is 
said that even the peasant would prefer 
to hear a sermon in French which he 
cannot understand than in the Creole 
which every Haitian learns from the 
cradle. Young Haitians who can afford 
to study abroad will almost invariably 
prefer France to the United States. 

Why, then, does there seem to be a 
growing antagonism toward the French 
missionaries to whom the Haitians owe 
so much? Any reporter knows how diffi- 
cult it is to ask good questions, but here 
it is infinitely easier to ask the question 
than to answer it. 


Anti-French Feeling 


The roots of the resentment against 
the French are buried in history, of 
course. The Haitian heroes Dessalines 
and Christophe were conquerors of the 
French; Toussaint Louverture, the vic- 
tim of their treachery. Haiti’s turbulent 
record offers ample evidence of Haitian 
suffering during the French regime, and 
unhappily, the missionaries are some- 
how still identified with the French of 
Haitian history. 

Then there is the fact of an increas- 
ing national consciousness among the 
Haitian people, a phenomenon which 
has perhaps been accelerated by the up- 
surge of nationalism throughout the 
world since World War II, a period dur- 
ing which more than 600 million people 
have emerged from colonial status to 
some form of self-government. There 
are now two native communities of Sis- 
ters, and many of the Haitian clergy 
would like to have seen a Haitian rather 
than the Holy Cross Father Maurice 
Choquet selected as Bishop Cousineau’s 
auxiliary. 

However, it is a fact that in the re- 
cent crisis between the Church and 
State, the Haitian priests have shown 
an admirable courage and responsibility 
together with a loyal adherence to the 
authority of the hierarchy, and this de- 
spite the differences of opinion which 
are inevitable in human association and 
among men of different nationalities. As 
a Haitian priest put it: “It is not a dis- 
content. It is impossible for us 114 
Haitian priests to assume responsibility 
for the Church in our country. We-all 
know that the 400-odd priests that we 
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now have are far below our needs.” Al- 
though they believe that it is time to 
give more responsibility to the Haitian 
priests, they know, too, that foreign 
prelates have much more independence 
than they themselves might expect. The 
Haitian Government would like a Hai- 
tian bishop and would like him not. On 
the one hand, it fears a Haitian bishop 
whose influence would be a standing 
threat to its regime; on the other hand, 
a Haitian bishop, the Government's 
man, would please it very much. 
Among the people generally, this 
self-consciousness is expressed in a criti- 
cal evaluation of, and in some quarters, 
a discontent with the pattern of educa- 
tion followed in the schools conducted 
by religious. A Haitian participant in 
the workshop for rural school adminis- 
trators held at Damien, August 3-15, 
told me that the Catholic shools were 
out-of-date. Another Haitian, complain- 
ing that the education was too French, 
pointed out that he had gone from St. 
Martial to school in France when his 
father went there on business, and re- 
turned later to resume his studies with 
no interruption, Without agreeing with 
the UN report on Haiti, which accepts 
as a statement of the philosophy of 
education Bellegarde’s observation that 
Haitians desire today “to secure for the 
nation they have founded, order and 
well-being in an atmosphere of peace 
by bringing all their moral forces to 
bear on the development of their eco- 
nomic resources,” we can admit that 
there has been a lag in the educational 
system in the sense that it has been 
carrying on in much the same way for 
more than a century. Moreover, with 
the extension of educational opportun- 
ity which is under way, some revision 
is needed to meet the Haitian mentality 
and to take into account the geographi- 
cal and economic context of the people. 


Frustrations of the Clergy 


If Catholic education in Haiti seems 
to have awakened very little sense of 
social responsibility and very little ap- 
preciation for the family as the cell of 
the social structure, one must remember 
that the example of the parents in the 
home has tended to cancel out the in- 
struction the children receive in the 
schools. The Creole proverb sums it up 
well: let the father speak and we will 
know what we must do. Further, in 
spite of the Concordat, Haitian law has 
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never favored stable family life. Before 
the law, the recognized illegitimate and 
the legitimate child are absolutely 
equal. Desirable as this may be for the 
protection of the children, the Jaw does 
not encourage wholesome family life. 

It appears, however, that the strains 
normal in the maturing process have 
been intensified at times by an anti- 
clericalism which masquerades as na- 
tionalism. There has been frequent ref- 
erence to the unsavory period in Haitian 
Church history prior to the re-establish- 
ment of relations with Rome, when un- 
worthy priests, Italians and Spaniards, 
it should be noted, as well as French, 
shocked even the easy morality of the 
times. The Panorama, an organ founded 
by a minister of the present Govern- 
ment, ran a front-page column on Sep- 





tember 6, 1959, for example, headlined 
“Bad Priests.” The Government seems 
to regard the French intellectual influ- 
ence exercised by the clergy as a rival 
to be destroyed and to hope that the 
American element on the island shares 
the view. 

To the credit of the French it should 
be noted that the work of education in 
Haiti has been well organized and car- 
ried out by the French religious who 
conduct most of the schools. The Holy 
Ghost Fathers, who came to Haiti more 
that one hundred years ago, have never 
lost the’ rapport they early established 
with the cultured Haitian. An American 
educator working in Haiti remarked to 
me that in his opinion the French priests 
here had saved Haiti from the plague 
of an unlearned clergy, a fate to which 
many of her Latin American neighbors 
have succumbed. 

In the second place, for one hundred 
years now, with an unswerving fidelity, 
the French missionaries have brought 
the sacraments to the peasants in the 
rural areas. No other professional man 
has made contact with the poor living 
in regions absolutely isolated from any 





vestige of civilization. The Haitian offi- 
cial, for example, never visits the re- 
mote clusters of peasant families hidden 
in the valleys and mountainsides of the 
island. 


Government Interference 


Two instances of Government inter- 
ference with Church affairs have made 
international news recently. One was 
the government’s decree of August 17 
expelling two French citizens, District 
Superior and President of St. Martial 
College, Father Etienne Grienenberger 
and Father Joseph Marrec, pastor of 
St. Marc, a village in the diocese of 
Les Gonaives, “to maintain the safety 
of the state and the peace of the con- 
tinent.” The Government refused to give 
the charges against the priests to the 
Archbishop, the Chargé d’Affaires of 
the Apostolic Nunciature or the French 
Ambassador. On the following day the 
Archbishop made an appeal to the faith- 
ful for prayers for the “two worthy and 
deserving priests” for whom a decree of 
expulsion had been issued, and the vari- 
ous lay associations summoned Catholics 
to an hour of prayer in the cathedral. 
Between 4 and 5 o'clock, the regular 
and secret police entered the cathedral, 
forcibly dispersing the people and 
hustling many of them into waiting 
police cars. Some took refuge in the 
episcopal residence and others fled to 
St. Martial College, which was under 
police guard. Some forty persons were 
arrested, among them a woman of 83 
years and the prominent coffee broker 
and president of the alumni association 
of St. Martial, Antoine Dufort. Although 
the prisoners were asked no questions, 
they were fingerprinted and photo- 
graphed with placards arbitrarily identi- 
fying them as assassins, robbers and 
forgers. 

On August 20, the day the priests 
left the country, the Government issued 
a warrant of arrest against the Arch- 
bishop and an order to explain his 
“crime and forfeits” against the state. 
In the absence of the Nuncio, the Arch- 
bishop refused to obey, and five Haitian 
priests hastened to draft an appeal to 
the Government to reconsider its action. 
Official radio broadcasts have repeated- 
ly attacked the Archbishop and the 
clergy, protesting that the Government 
is an enemy not of all priests but only 
of bad priests, and that it is merely pro- 
tecting the sovereignty of the state. 
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In the second instance, that which 
concerned the naming of Bishop Cho- 
quet, the Government, invoking the 
Concordat of 1860, immediatly protest- 
ed that it had not been consulted. As 
a matter of fact, this is not a case which 
comes under the Concordat. Bishop 
Choquet has not a Haitian see as an 
auxiliary bishop, and he is not a Haitian 
bishop. It remains to be seen how this 
difference will be settled. Conceivably 
the Government could refuse him entry 
into the country when he returns from 
Canada, where he was consecrated on 
September 15, or it could deny him the 
salary of a bishop. 

So, although officially Roman Cath- 
olicism appears to have a secured posi- 
tion on the island, it is at the present 
time a victim of an anti-clericalism fed 
from many sources and parading as a 
wholesome nationalism. Thorny as are 
the immediate problems which beset the 
Church in Haiti, however, there is the 
more persistent and stubborn fact that 
in spite of registered baptisms for about 
ninety per cent of the population, only 
a very small number are living in the 
riches of their full Christian heritage. 


Concubinage and Voodoo 


The number of these has been esti- 
mated as low as seven per cent of the 
baptized Catholics, but these are the 
Catholics who will raise the Church in 
Haiti's future. The underlying causes of 
this situation are complex. There is, first 
of all, the historical factor. It is interest- 
ing that until five years ago, when the 
Canadian Jesuits were called by the 
Holy See to undertake the direction of 
the major seminary, none of the religi- 
ous orders originally authorized to send 
missionaries to Haiti (Carmelites, Jesu- 
its, Capuchins and Dominicans) had 
houses on the island. Only this year the 
Carmelite nuns from Brooklyn, at the 
invitation of Bishop Cousineau, opened 
a monastery in Cap Haitien. In colonial 
times the whites, convinced that their 
safety depended on keeping the slaves 
in ignorance, deprived them of instruc- 
tion not only in secular matters, but 
also in many cases in matters of the 
faith. 

After the expulsion of the Jesuits in 
1764, Christian life reached a new low. 
During the 55 years’ schism from Rome 
dating from Dessalines’ Constitution in 
1805, the folk religion of Africa had 
time to fuse with the distorted rem- 
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nants of Christian belief to become the 
voodoo which has so muddied the crys- 
talline waters of faith as, humanly 
speaking, to defy purification. Most 
Haitians; for example, see no inconsis- 
tency in allegiance to their Catholic 
faith and the practice of the supersti- 
tion. In sickness or other emergency, 
their confidence in the powers of magic 
seems to transcend their Christian 
hope. A great majority live in concubin- 
age, and illegitimacy is very common, 
although family life is somewhat more 
wholesome in the rural areas from 
which almost all the Haitian priests 
have come. Marriage customs are de- 
rived from social and economic, rather 
than religious motives. They stem, too, 
from the days of slavery, when the mas- 
ters did not encourage marriage lest it 
interfere with the slave traffic and did 
not discourage concubinage because it 
brought them more slaves. 

A number of the urban residents are 
Freemasons, and many of the peasants 
have probably received their First Holy 
Communion without any preparation. 
To exercise some control over the situa- 
tion, a card system has been in use for 
almost twenty years. To be a godfather, 
for example, one must present his card 
showing his record of Mass attendance 
and reception of the sacraments during 
the current period. The system has been 
the subject of much controversy, and it 
is applied with varying degrees of sever- 
ity in the different dioceses, but it does 
seem to be, in the present circum- 
stances, a necessary means of identify- 
ing the faithful and of bringing home to 
them the reality of their membership in 
the Church. 


Without Funds, Without Culture 


The economic factor, too, aggravates 
the difficulties of evangelization in 
Haiti. Reputedly the poorest country in 
the world, with a per capita income of 
about $35 and a shrinking national in- 
come in recent years, the little island, 
with its illiteracy rate of about ninety 
per cent, is woefully in need of schools 
and roads. Of the approximately 800,- 
000 children of school age, fewer than 
160,000 are in school. The USOM Edu- 
cational Division in Haiti estimates that 
only one in seven children in the rural 
area is in school, and that, just to take 
care of the existing school population 
with a pupil-teacher load of 50:1, there 
is an immediate need of 12,000 addi- 








tional teachers and classrooms. Yet the 
Government of Haiti currently allocates 
four per cent or less of its national 
budget for rural education. More than 
ninety per cent of the population jg 
agricultural and the village curé finds 
only a fraction of his flock in the village 
church. After Mass on Sunday he must 
set out on horseback, sometimes for a 
six- or seven-hour trip into the moun- 
tains to centers completely inaccessible 
Ly road, to bring the Holy Sacrifice and 
the sacraments to one of the seven or 
eight chapels for which he is also re- 
sponsible. It is estimated that there is 
cne priest for every 16,000 faithful, and 
even this is an optimistic figure when 
one considers how many priests are en- 
gaged in teaching in the seminaries or 
in administration and how many are no 
longer, because of age, equal to the 
strenuous demands of the missions. 
The legacy of the past which thus 
confronts the Church is grinding poy- 
erty, a social system that strikes at the 





roots of family life and a parasitic folk- 
religion which has a tenacious hold on 
the primitive mind of the peasant. 

In the last decade, the rapid exten- 
sion of Protestantism on the island has 
been another factor which the mission- 
aries have had to take into account. 
More than fifty Protestant sects are 
conducting churches, schools and dis- 
pensaries on the island, and in 1954 
they had a membership which amount- 
ed to 12 per cent of the total popula- 
tion. While only three per cent of the 
church personnel are recruited from 
outside Haiti, funds from the United 
States exceed by more than 150 per cent 
those originating on the island. More 
than 12 per cent of the present school 
enrollment attend the 290 primary and 
special schools conducted by the various 
denominations of non-Catholics. A rut 
down of the list of Protestant missions 
on the island indicates that Protestant 
ism in Haiti is an American influence. 
This suggests, it seems to me, that 
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American Catholics, who, when they 
reflect about Haiti at all, considered 
Haiti the preserve of the French and 
the Canadians, should realize that the 
Church in Haiti, while not on the Prop- 
agation of the Faith list, needs our finan- 
cial support and the talent and zeal of 
American Catholic missionaries as well. 
If the Protestants can overcome the 
language difficulty, Catholics can cer- 
tainly do likewise. Today the Oblates 
are the only religious men and the Car- 
melites the only community of women 
in Haiti from the United States. 


All Is Not Pessimism 


And what of the future? It is full of 
Christian hope, which is not a dreamer’s 
optimism but a conviction grounded in 
the word of God and His promise to 
men which implies the maximum of hu- 
man effort. Thousands of Legionnaires, 
Young Catholic Workers, Young Cath- 
olic Students, most of them poor people, 
meet regularly to recount their victories, 
share their difficulties and plan their 
strategy under the direction of the zeal- 
ous missionary priests. Creole cate- 
chisms and a commentary have been 
written, the systematic training of lay 
catechists has been undertaken, and 
ingenious methods have been devised to 
meet local needs. The Oblate Father 
Gagnier, for example, has opened a hos- 
pice for boys who board out in the 
villages while attending school. The hos- 
pice provides a place ‘to study and 
recreate, a place to clean up and get 
a glass of milk. The Holy Ghost Fathers 
in Port-au-Prince broadcast the Sunday 
Mass from the minor seminary. The 
Salesians have the finest trade school 
on the island. 

“If we have 60 in the major semi- 
nary and 60 in the minor seminary, 
these boys have come from the Christ- 
ian families which have been built,” 
is the judgment of one of the mission- 
aries. To the visitor who sees how much 
needs to be done, the veteran mission- 
ary will say, “The work is going better 
each day. We are harvesting now the 
work of our predecessors.” And the 
Lord of the harvest Who marks the 
sparrow’s fall, will provide the vision, 
the courage, the docility of heart as 
well as the lesser resources required to 
fulfill His mandate to “teach all nations 
whatsoever I have commanded you” 
until the end of time. 

SISTER JANE Mary, 1.H.M. 
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For Your 
Christmas Giving 
the 


AVE MARIA 
RECORD 


sung by the 
Bonaventura Choir 


Hear all these AVE MARIAS on 


one record: 


Gregorian Chant (3 examples); Arca- 
delt; Vittoria; Casali; Schubert; Bach- 
Gounod; Franck; Abt; A Trappistine 
Nun; Father Russell Woollen. 


The History of Music told in Ave 
Marias—from early Christendom until 
now. 


The History of the Hail Mary—told on 
the album jacket. 





WORLD LIBRARY OF SACRED 
MUSIC 


1846 Westwood Ave., Cincinnati 14, O. 


Gentlemen: 

Please send me ....... record albums 
of the AVE MARIA record @ $5.00 
each plus 35¢ for mailing and handling. 
I understand if 2 or more records are 
purchased the mailing and handling 
charges are free. Enclosed is (check 
or money order) in the amount of 

















Where Do We Go From Togetherness? 


Katharine M. Byrne 


HE worps “Magazine of Togetherness” are no 
longer to be found on the cover of McCall's. What 


does the withdrawal of this, familiar subtitle 
mean? Is this the end of another era?) Is each man now 
to go his way alone, picking out his own underwear, 
pursuing a destiny apart from the other members of his 
bowling team? What happens to the American house- 
wife of the ad writer’s dream—the girl who, as Philip 
Roth has it, “couldn’t buy a roll of ScotTissue unless 
her companion-helper-husband went along to help se- 
lect the color”? And our children? Are they to sit around 
reading books or looking into space, or to gather in 
haphazard little groups composed entirely of other 
children? Will we abandon them to their unorganized 
devices? 

These are serious questions to which precipitate an- 
swers will not suffice. But perhaps we should back up a 
bit. What is “Togetherness,” anyway, and what could 
possibly be wrong with it? At first glance the word ap- 
pears to describe an admirable ideal of shared familial 
experiences. It also suggests any number of pleasant 
pictures, often in four colors and on slick paper. The 
pictures usually include Mother, Father, Sister and 
Brother. Sometimes, with a nod to the national birth- 
boom, Brother and Sister are joined by Baby. If it is 
spring, Father may be planting a young tree just be- 
yond the last flagstone of the patio. Brother holds the 
shovel, Sister carries the bag of fertilizer, and Mother 
stands by, decorous and deferential, with a tray of frosty 
lemonade. This scene offers only one of a number of 
heartwarming variations on the theme: parents and 
children engaged in mutually satisfying projects. 
Abroad, this companionable group might be seen eat- 
ing off the tailgate of the station wagon. At home or 
away, they usually move as a unit. 

If the mother does leave the house alone, it is to 
attend a PTA meeting, to act as a canister-bearer for a 
worthy childhood disease, to solicit money for new band 
uniforms or to set out the casseroles for the Cub Scout 
dinner. Father will venture beyond the range of the 
television set long enough to coach young ballplayers, 
to participate in a symposium on “Our Turbulent 
Teens,” or to pressure local authorities for some sig- 
nificant community project, perhaps a new swimming 
pool for the children. 





Mrs. ByRNE, whose “Myopic Nostalgia” (AM. 2/22/58) 
and “Home Is Where the Heart Is” (5/14/59) chaffed 
American homemakers so airily, here levels another 
shaft or two against them. 
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This is a world of children, and, as someone might 
viciously suggest, of adults who have never been any- 
thing but children first and parents afterward. It is an 
egalitarian world of family councils in which a four- 
year-old’s vote is as good as his father’s, and of schools 
where everyone sits in a circle and the teacher just 
happens to be bigger than the other members of the 


group. 
FAREWELL TO PRIVACY 


From the earliest days of the Togetherness move- 
ment, some there were who did not like that word, 
Hardly was the ink dry on the first “Togetherness” issue 
of McCall's, when an articulate opposition moved into 
print. It was, of course, among persons who had never 
purchased a copy of the magazine—and were now even 
less likely to do so—that the wheels of high-minded 
protest were set in motion. Joseph Wood Krutch, for 
one, writing in The American Scholar, announced that 
at the first sight of the word “Togetherness” he felt a 
“little wave of nausea” come over him. 

Thus, from the beginning, there were dissenting 
voices: those of persons who persisted in thinking of 
families as composed of individual members, each with 
a separate as well as a corporate destiny. These ob- 
jectors saw in Togetherness a leveling process, an in- 
vitation to mediocrity, a cutting down to a least com- 
mon denominator. And they set out to plead the case 
for apartness, separateness, or individuality; the right 
to spiritual and physical withdrawal, at least on a part 
time basis. 

Not that either condition is readily achieved in our 
time or in our places of residence. What are the possi- 
bilities for physical separation from those we love? In- 
vasions of privacy are usually discussed as though they 
consisted only of wire-tapping, bugging, assailing of 
captive commuters by canned commercials, or the im- 
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pudent questionings of a personnel department. But ac 
tually, parenthood, in our culture, is probably the 
greatest single invasion of the right to be let alone. What 
has the Fourth Amendment, guaranteeing the rights of 
the people to “be secure in their persons, houses, papers 
and effects,” to say to the parents of a number of young 
children? 

Physically, we are all in this together. New-house 
space is dearly purchased, if at all, and the old houses 
are running out. There is no place to hide. The French, 
in other times, built into their homes a boudoir (Ft, 
bouder: to pout), to which an adult female might re 
tire in times of stress. Today’s lady of the house wil 
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have to stand up and scream right in the middle of the 
living-dining-and-hobby area. Even “mommy’s room” is 
likely to be shared by the ironing board, an electric 
train running around and under the bed, and enough 
Lincoln Logs to reconstruct Abe’s birthplace. 

Domestic privacy, the right to be alone now and then, 
used to be purchasable at low rates. Our mothers could 
summon to their aid the laundress, the nursemaid, the 
indigent and grateful relative. Even today, in other 
climes, the middle-class mother has the assistance of 
amahs, ayahs, scullions and nannies. It wasn’t long ago 
that the British family of Mary Poppins operated with 
“Mrs. Brill to cook for them, and Ellen to lay the table, 
and Robertson Ay to cut the lawn and clean the knives 
and polish the shoes. And, of course, there was usually 
a nanny to look after the children.” In most of the 
households we know the mother plays all these support- 
ing roles herself, including that of Robertson Ay. 

The world of hired help and adequate living space 
is gone, but not without being missed. Even Mary 
Drone, John Keats’ wretched, unheroic heroine of The 
Crack in the Picture Window, knew that the life of 
community Togetherness in cracker-box identicality, 
with endless talk of tots and toilet-training, was wrong, 
but she didn’t know what to do about it. Several of her 
more literate sisters could have told her, and in no un- 
certain terms. 


MESDAMES OF THE OPPOSITION 


First among a recent group of Togetherness’s detrac- 

tors was Anne Lindbergh, happy to be tied by the 
bonds of family love and necessity, but not willing to 
be strangled by them. Her gentle protest, in Gift from 
the Sea, is the classic plaint of a mother giving love and 
time freely—but with a small reservation, asking to be 
removed in time and space, occasionally, from the 
exigencies of hems to be let down, items to be pur- 
chased, schedules to be met, and the endless tyranny 
of telephones. Hers is a plea for the chance to replenish 
the ever pouring pitcher, to preserve a small corner of 
life untrammeled. Moreover, she is certain that, given 
time out, she will return to the fray a better and more 
understanding parent. 
‘A more raucous voice on a shriller note is that of 
Jean Kerr. In her anti-Togetherness tract, Please Don’t 
Eat the Daisies, Mrs. Kerr makes the basic assumption 
that a parent is entitled to a considerable part of her 
own life, even during the years of her children’s early 
childhood, a period of active and unavoidable To- 
getherness. Mrs. Lindbergh is gentle, tentative, inquir- 
ing; Mrs. Kerr’s cry is loud and clear. It says, very 
simply, “lemme-out-of-here.” This girl wants to sleep 
late and to write, and has been doing both with con- 
siderable success. She loves each cereal-smeared little 
face, but not exclusively. 

About housing, Jean Kerr could tell Mary Drone a 
few things. “I wanted,” she writes, “a house that would 
have four bedrooms for the boys, all of them located 
some distance from the living room—say in the next 
county,” 

Of the period during which she and her husband 
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were working on the musical, Goldilocks, she writes: 
“First we would locate the children and threaten them 
with violence and sudden death if they came near us. 
Then we'd take coffee and cigarettes and hide in the 
den.” Lines like these must give us pause. As a writer 
who is a Catholic, what is Mrs. Kerr doing to our 
Mother Machree Fantasy? (This is the illusion which 
haunts one segment of Catholic writing—that unless the 
dear fingers are toilworn on a 24-hour-a-day basis, the 
mother doesn’t really love her children. ) 

Another assault, this time two-pronged, was launched 
by a man and his wife named Smith. Elinor Goulding 
Smith is the author of books with such remarkable titles 
as The Complete Book of Absolutely Perfect House- 
keeping and The Complete Book of Absolutely Perfect 
Child Care. (This last contains the Absolutely Perfect 
Chapter Title: “The Child, from One to Forty.”) Mrs. 
Smith’s answer to the “groupiness” of organized, adult- 
directed childhood is a prescription for developing an 
“ingoing” child. Her formula calls for no fuss, no muss, 
nor any procession of uniformed and mud-footed affili- 
ates. “Just drop the child off at a library,” she suggests, 
“or buy him another stamp catalog or a scrapbook for 
his bug collection, or a little formaldehyde, or a tub of 
tropical fish, or even a book, and he’s safely and eco- 
nomically disposed of.” 

Now the literate females of the community may be 
accused of selfishness: turning their backs on their chil- 
dren because of the desire for a more ego-satisfying 
hour or two out of life. And, it must be admitted, they 
all are spiritual sisters of Joan, one of A. C. Spectorsky’s 
Exurbanites. You remember Joan. She is the one who 
asks herself why, with her brains and good taste, she 
shouldn’t start a small business, or write a book, or “put 
up my onion soup with sherry that everybody always 





raves about, and sell it by mail?” But not Mrs. Smith’s 
husband, Paul Robert, who, in “Where Did You Go?” 
“Out.” “What Did You Do?” “Nothing.” sets up all his 
arguments for adult apartness from the childs point of 
view. 

He is the one who comes right out and says that 
“parents are the natural enemies of children.” And be- 
fore you get excited about this premise, please note that 
it is just Mr. Smith’s way of postulating a dual family- 
world, as opposed to the social monism of Togetherness. 
The title of his book is a reference to the mutually im- 
penetrable curtain which hangs between a child’s world 
and that of his parents. The book itself is a plea for the 
part-time freedom of growing children from the en- 
croachments of interfering adults, with a special em- 
phasis on the right of a child to breathe in and out 
without direction, and make his own way among his 


peers. 
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By last spring the pendulum was arcing wide with 
savage swipes. There was a Mercury ad featuring three 
crowded and uncomfortable males packed into the rear 
seat uf a competitor’s automobile, and captioned, “Are 
you suffering from too much Togetherness?” There 
were admonishing magazine articles and hortatory 
headlines. “Don’t Be a Pal to Your Son!” cried the 
Reader’s Digest. “What child wants a 40-year-old man 
for a friend?” sneered Al Capp in a New York Times 
interview. 

Yes, it seemed only yesterday that the last father had 
been wrested from his beer can and television set, and 
pushed over to the third-base foul-line with his boy’s 
team at bat. But now the order was being counter- 
manded. He was being warned to get back into his 
house-slippers, and to cultivate a stern look of authority; 
and advised coldly that a man in a chef's cap leaning 
over a hot barbecue pit does not present the proper 
“father image” to the young. 

Someone even suggested an organization called 
“Fathers Anonymous,” dedicated to the rehabilitation 
of reformed parents, erstwhile victims of the recent un- 
pleasantness. If a member of the association should feel 
a cook-out or an all-family beach excursion coming on, 
he is advised to telephone another father, one who will 
speak firmly to him, strengthen his resolve, or even 
come over and hold his hand until the crisis passes. 

Another straw in the wind came out of the Middle 
West when the leader of a Cub Scout Pack in Win- 
netka, a man described in newspaper accounts as a 


“former Cubmaster who is also an opinion research 
executive,” announced that his youthful affiliates were 
being placed on inactive duty. This man, you must note, 
is not only a Cubmaster, but a poll-taker, sensitive to 
the wavering seismograph of buyer-reactions. And he 
has sent forth a ukase: “It’s time that the kids started 
their own baseball games, or just went outside and 
kicked a can.” 

One can almost see the little IBM wheels turning 
madly in the ex-Cubmaster’s eager, probing mind. ( And 
in our world that “ex” pays highly: whose word is more 
impressive than that of an ex-narcotic, -Communist, or 
-drunkard? ) This man is probably giving us the word 
from our alternate sponsor, with next week’s prescrip- 
tion for family living. If the organized child is on the 
wane, let’s start working on the Child Apart, the Pale, 
Skinny Kid with Glasses, reading a book, or the Lonely 
Scientist with his “600-power microscope with revers- 
ible plano-concave mirror with illuminator, 5-hole re- 
volving diaphragm and zippered, simulated-leather 
carrying case.” Or even, absolutely new and in time for 
the Christmas trade, a package of “non-toxic, non- 
allergenic and highly educational Kans For Kins. Hours 
of Healthful, Solitary Fun. Just for Kicks.” 

If an epitaph to an era is now in order, let it be 
written by the small boy in a cartoon in this morning's 
paper. He is standing in his backyard with a firm grip 
on his own football, and he is saying to the puzzled 
adult who is signaling for a pass: “I'd like to have you 
for a pal, Dad, but you're just not my type.” 





BOOKS 


fond of) and to that between the Gov- 
ernment and its citizens. On this sec- 
ond level, America the Vincible trans- 





An Urgent Call for Preparedness 


cends the politics of the moment and 
takes its place in the forefront of an 
increasing number of books calling the 





AMERICA THE VINCIBLE 
By Emmet John Hughes. Doubleday. 
8306p. $3.95 


Emmet John Hughes, Foreign News 
Director of Time and Life, author of 
The Church and the Liberal Society 
and Report from Spain, and former 
administrative assistant and speech- 
writer to President Eisenhower, has 
written an eloquent and urgent book 
with an ironic title. 

It is a book which can be considered 
on at least two levels. On the first and 
more immediate one, it is a political 
act which goes far to explain why 
Hughes has recently contributed his 
considerable talents to the Rockefeller 
campaign for the Presidency. His criti- 
cisms of Dulles and Nixon are many 
and pointed, as, in fact, are his criti- 


cisms of the Republican party’s record 
in foreign policy during the 1950's. 
Hughes even on occasion raps Presi- 
dent Eisenhower on the knuckles. The 
Democrats are used to this sort of thing 
from their own, but it is rare indeed 
that a Republican “insider,” let alone 
a Presidential speechwriter, turns the 
full fire of his verbal artillery on his 
party and its leaders. The performance 
is in some ways reminiscent of the Ken- 
nan and Morgenthau critiques of the 
policies of Democratic administrations. 

The Kennan analogy is apt on a fur- 
ther count. Mr. Hughes has, by the 
sustained felicity of his style and the 
thrust of his argument, escaped the 
banal, the partisan, the accepted. He 
has, as Mr. Kennan has often done, 
contributed to the “dialog of nations” 
(a phrase Mr. Hughes is particularly 


people of the United States to realize 
that “never since Americans slew Ametf- 
cans in tragic and memorable number 
has the issue of America—as a nation 
and as an idea—stood in the shadow of 
such doubt.” Mr. Hughes says his book 
is 


a brief inquiry, written with much 
anxiety and some anger, dealing 
with matters of foreign policy, 
seeking probable sources of our 
peril and causes of our fear, as well 
as the suggestion of possible ways 
by which we might, while endur- 
ing the stern trial, hold hope, tem- 

‘ pered by reason, to live in free- 
dom more profound and peace less 
precarious. 


It is impossible, unhappily, to d 
justice in this review to the range of 
criticisms, negative and positive. The 
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America 


main burden of his charge is that we 
have become vincible through our own 
erors and illusions, especially our illu- 
sions about power and politics; that our 
power position vis-a-vis the Soviet has 
eroded to a desperate extent; that our 
failure to lead and speak clearly has 
been our own undoing. Representative 
of other criticisms is this comment on 
U. S. diplomacy in the 1950’s: 


The personality of this diplomacy 
has tended . . . to inspire occa- 
sional tension but, more commonly, 
tedium. It has seemed, in temper, 
merely contentious when it sought 
to be challenging. It has tended, in 
thought, to confuse precedent with 
principle. It has lacked freshness 
of speech, murmuring the formulas 
of yesterday as if they were in- 
ventions for tomorrow. It has 
lacked freshness of action—as the 
repetitious ritual of consultation, 
conference, proclamation, doctrine, 
promise and threat, all slowly tend 
to acquire a fatiguing familiarity. 


To correct these faults, Hughes asks 
us to “begin with the modest but mean- 
ingful resolve to use devices of daily 
diplomacy long left in disuse,” to exert 
leadership of the Western nations and 
prepare them for a summit meeting 
with the Soviets where long overdue 
general settlements should be made. 
Finally he reminds us that “we shall 
fnd that the politics of America com- 
mand the respect of other peoples only 
as they command the respect of the 
people of America—no more, no soon- 
er. 

Unfortunately, this elegantly written 
and provocative book all too frequently 
reads as if it were a series of speeches 
strung together. It is better read in parts 
than as a whole. Occasionally the au- 
thor seems to contradict himself. In one 
place, he urges the United States to 
meet the Soviets in open diplomacy and 
in another he praises the merits of pri- 
vate diplomacy. Later he laments the 
loss of partisanship in our politics, while 
saying Ike could do things Truman 
couldn’t do, because of being nonparti- 
san. He is also in error in saying Elihu 
Root was Secretary of State between 
the two World Wars, and I have no 
doubt that Barghoon Kolarz, among 
other Russian nationalities experts, 
would question his bland statement that 
the Soviet Union, with no such com- 
plex of minorities [as in the U. S.] to 
draw upon, systematically has devel- 
oped its more modest [language] re- 
sources.” Many of his generalizations 
are, of course, open to debate, but many 
a. full of insight and free of dogma- 
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These, however, are minor slips far 
outweighed by the positive contribu- 
tions. The book warns us, in passionate 
yet beautiful words that we have be- 
come vincible, that we run the risk of 
losing all if we are not willing to use 
our intelligence and our will to face the 
stark reality of the present without the 
illusions of the past. 

RAYMOND A. Moore JR. 


Our Spokesmen Abroad 


DIPLOMAT 
By Charles W. Thayer. Harper. 285p. $4.50 


From the innermost donjon of the 
career Foreign Service of the U.S.A., 
Charles W. Thayer sends us _his 
Diplomat. It is not without significance 
that the author dedicates his “report” 
to his father-in-law, J.C.D., James 
Clement Dunn, one of the small com- 
pany of Five Star Ambassadors. Nor 
can it be overlooked that Charles Thay- 
er is the brother-in-law of Charles 
(Chip) Bohlen, the former Ambassador 
to the Soviet Union who has just come 
back from the Philippines to a “suit- 
able” post in the Department of State. 
And it has meaning that the foreword 
comes from the pen of Sir Harold 
Nicolson of Britain’s diplomatic corps. 
In a word, Minister-Colonel-Informa- 
tion-Director-Intelligence-Expert Thay- 
er is not only qualified to write about 
diplomacy in all its aspects on the basis 
of his own vast and varied experience. 
By his relationships, by his friendships, 
by his daily associations, he is so deeply 
imbued with the traditions of our 
American diplomacy that its purposes, 
functions and methods are second na- 
ture to him, and he should be, were it 
not for his “Wristoners,” one of its top 
practitioners. But then he could not 
have written this stimulating book. 
Mr. Thayer raises the curtain on the 
ways of diplomacy by showing us an 
embassy in action—the U. S. embassy 
in Beirut, Lebanon, to be specific—in 
a time of grave and fearful crisis which 
is all in the day’s work for the Ameri- 
can Foreign Service. Thereafter, in a 
series of vivid sketches, he ranges over 
the whole field of diplomatic practice 
to conclude that in order to promote 
and preserve its interests abroad as one 
of the dominant Powers of the present 
world, the United States should have a 
corps of carefully selected and meticu- 
lously trained professionals in a career 
service. It should have, in short, the 
sort of service which it used to have 
before the cataclysm of World War II 
and its disastrous bureaucratic after- 
math in Washington. 
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The survivors are there, to quote 
Mr. Thayer, like a brave little mendi- 
cant religious order doomed to wander 
leaderless and aimless through the post- 
war Washington maze. But they can 
and must be re-formed, led and heart- 
ened if our foreign policies are to be 
implemented coherently and our moral 
stature maintained in a chaotic world. 

Quite naturally, Mr. Thayer, who, 
like all diplomats, has had lurid ex- 
periences with them, is less than en- 
thusiastic about the “politicos”—the 
term used in the service for business- 
men, lawyers, military men and often 
just rich playboys (or, latterly, play- 
girls), who are dubbed diplomats over- 
night after heavy contributions to the 
reigning political party's campaign 
chest. It is quite normal, too, that 
Diplomat does not bubble with joy 
over the hordes of amateur enthusiasts 
who have been sent to foreign lands 
by agencies which have mushroomed 
in Washington during and after World 
War II and who, with notable excep- 
tions, have not added to the lustre of 
our country’s name. Mr. Thayer seeks, 
with a gulp, to be charitable towards 
political leaders who man in this hap- 
hazard way the “key foxholes in the 
outer perimeter of our national de- 
fense.” 


However, Thayer bemoans that in | 


the White House as well as on Capitol 
Hill the men who have decided to 
make diplomacy their life profession 
are considered fair game for the kill, 
while amateurs, selected higgledy- 
piggledy by party bosses and parochial 
national committeemen, are invariably 
endowed with American virtues, Yankee 


| shrewdness and that mythical some- 


thing called “common sense”—qualities 
which are “needed to show them fur- 
riners.” Obviously, those who have 
spent years in that “weird,” if not (to 
quote the late Senator McCarthy) “dis- 
reputable,” pastime of international 
politics have become strangers to the 
American way, say the politicians with 
a weather eye on rich men’s pocket- 
books, and they must be superseded by 
businessmen and others who will teach 
foreign governments with  straight- 
from-the-shoulder tactics or convert 
them with sweet reasonableness. 

This reviewer, who has seen the turn 
of most of the wheels which Charles 
Thayer thus describes, applauds the 
author’s conclusion that wise diplomacy 
is the only alternative to nuclear de- 
struction. And wise diplomacy, as Mr. 
Thayer notes, is predicated upon 
trained, mature diplomats equipped 
with that second, if not common, sense 
which comes from long years of deal- 
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ing and meditating in foreign lands. 
Moreover, this reviewer, who has been 
present at all except one of two of the 
major conferences which pointed to 
World War II, shares Mr. Thayer’s 
doubts regarding the efficacy of confer- 
ence diplomacy and the author’s fur- 
ther doubts regarding the overemphasis 
in recent years on intelligence and in- 
formation activities separate from the 
Department of State. Intelligence and 
especially information “executives” are 
apt to overestimate the capacities of 
their instruments, Mr. Thayer contends 
with wisdom, and to look upon them 
as independent forces. In reality, as 
Thayer underscores, they should at 
most be auxiliaries for conducting for- 
eign policy, attached integrally and 
subordinate to the diplomatic arm. 

In sum, Diplomat is a plea for the 
reconstruction of an American Foreign 
Office, with an experienced Foreign 
Service, as it was, only more so, be- 
fore the blast of World War II, fol- 
lowed by the “fallout” of Prof. Henry 
M. Wriston, maimed and mangled it. At 
the same time, it is an able skirmish 
against those citizens in and out of Con- 
gress who look upon diplomats as ob- 
noxious or superfluous, or at least as 
foreign and queer. 

By way of postscript, a diplomat in 


quest of our society by the forces of 
technology and urbanization. A victim 
of the shift from simpler ways of life 
was the Puritanism spawned by the 
Protestant churches. The great issue of 
the period was dramatized by the 
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Hoover-Smith campaign of 1928. Prot- 
estant and rural America marched forth 
to battle and returned in triumph. The 
triumph was short-lived. Four years 
later the urban masses, joined by farm- 
ers teetering on the brink of bankrupt- 
cy, swept Roosevelt into the White 
House. The pity was—although the au- 
thor might not agree—that in the re- 
jection of Puritanism all religion was 
unfortunately implicated. Hand in hand 





with the rise of the city went the rise 
of secularism, and the end of that dis- 
quieting development we have not yet 
seen. 

Even though the reader is aware that 
history never repeats itself, he finds 
himself comparing the nation after 
World War I with the nation of today. 
Some of the similarities are striking— 
and disturbing. 

In the 1920’s jazz was the rage; to- 
day it’s bop. For the Charleston our 
teen-agers have substituted rock ’n’ roll. 
In their sexual practices they are, if 
anything, looser than were the flappers. 
Business is again highly profitable, and 
if the businessman is not the unchal- 
lenged leader of our society, he has re- 
gained nearly all the glamour and re- 
spect he enjoyed under Coolidge. By 
contrast, the farmers and workers have 
lost prestige and power, although their 
lot is vastly better than it was under 
Herbert Hoover. Once more we are in 
the midst of a building boom. People 
are spending freely and going merrily 
into debt. The stock market, while not 
so crazily speculative as it was on the 
eve of Black Friday, has been bullish 
now for a long time. Coolidge prosper- 
ity is more than matched by Eisenhow- 
er prosperity. 
































































— 1959 is not a messenger boy at the end 
of a cable or a wire. Attacking this 
concept, Mr. Thayer quotes one of SY 
France’s ablest diplomats, Jules Jus- ee \ 
serand, who wrote: “Experience has ; 
— already shown and will show more and A superb album eee 
busi- more that no instrument, no telephone, 
no airplane, no wireless, will ever re- : b / : b 
them eet true knowledge of a [foreign] a novtle L 11 Ut 4 
er. oy = the ————— “3 
people’s disposition.” And that is the 
ticles tole of the diplomat. ROBERT PELL L OAM an. 
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urday Evening Post. Introduction by His Eminence, Cardinal Gerlier, Archbishop of Lyons 
The span covered by this book not YO $10.00, now at your bookstore ¢ P. J. KENEDY & SONS 
only saw the victory of U. S. Armed 
Forces abroad; it saw the final con- 
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There are, of course, important dif. 
ferences, the greatest of which is the 
Cold War. Were it not for the sacri- 
fices an expansive Soviet Union has im- 
posed on the American people, is it 
hard to imagine them setting out today 
on the greatest materialist binge in their 
history? The family is still disorganized, 
More married women than ever are 
working outside the home. Juvenile de- 
linquency is rampant. The puerile ob- 
session with sex that set in with Freud 
continues in evidence; and if this gen- 
eration doesn’t have Theda Bara and 
Clara Bow, it does have Marilyn Mon- 
roe, Brigitte Bardot and a bevy of 
shapely Italians. We are still striving to 
build a culture and develop a public 
philosophy that will stand the strains 
of the strife-torn 20th century. 

Maybe this book, which is attractive. 
ly priced, is more timely than edit 
Boorstin imagined it would be. F 
those who think they are sitting on 
of the world and see no great cause 
these days to worry, it provides a salu- 
tary reminder that there have been 
other confident, prosperous periods in 
our history, and that the greatest of 
these ended only 30 years ago in bitter 
tears and tragedy. 

BENJAMIN L. Masse 


TATA VASCO 

By Paul L. Callens, S.J. Editorial Jus (Mer- 
ico, D.F.) and Loyola U. (New Orleans), 
133p. $3 


If we are to believe the Black Legend, 
the Spanish settlers in the New World 
were all cutthroats and slave-masters. 
There is no better retort to such a 
generalization than the life story of 
Don Vasco, who went out to Mexico i 
1530 at the ripe age of 60. Queen Ise 
bella had asked him to serve withjan 
audiencia, to inquire into charges ofthe 
colonists’ cruelty to the Indians. So ef 
fective was Don Vasco in winning the 
Indians’ love and confidence that he 
was asked to become bishop of a new 
diocese being opened to the north d 
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the capital. Tata Vasco (Tata, meat 
ing father, is the affectionate name the 
Indians gave him) recounts the holy 
old man’s amazingly active life till 
died at the age of 95. 

Bishop Vasco was a man of imagine 
tion. When he needed a statue of the 
Blessed Virgin that his simple 
would be drawn to, he got a pagal 
priest to fashion her Indian featurt 
from a paste of corn pith and othe 
vegetable pulps. That image, with is 
bright apparel and ornaments, 
draws them to Patzcuaro today undet 
her title of “Mary, Help of the Sick 
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He set up model villages following the 
notions of Thomas More in his Utopia. 
From Santo Domingo he brought back 
banana cuttings; from other islands 
sugar cane, cherimoyas and oranges to 
broaden the Indians’ diet. The seminary 
he founded, which today has become 
the University of Michoacan, had sent 
out 400 priests before 1576 to help 
christianize Mexico. 

This little volume, with English and 
Spanish versions on facing pages, tells 
a thrilling story, and it’s a bibliophile’s 
find to boot. It’s the kind of book, with 
beautiful typography and _ exquisite 
binding, that you'd like to get as a 
Christmas gift—and read. 

EuGENE K. CUuLHANE 


FILMS 





BEN-HUR (MGM) is far and away 
the best in a long line of biblical screen 
epics, and it is a remarkable achieve- 
ment in its own right. It is hard to 
imagine how any audience now or in 
the foreseeable future would not find it 
entertaining, informative and inspiring. 

Obviously, the picture is good not 
simply because it is the costliest film 
ever made ($15 million), the biggest 
(Camera 65, the process in which it 
was photographed, dwarfs, in quality 
as well as size, the CinemaScope of The 
Robe and even the VistaVision of The 
Ten Commandments) and very nearly 
the longest (running just short of four 
hours, including a 20-minute intermis- 
sion). Rather, its virtues stem from 
the amount of artistry and creative in- 
telligence contributed by all concerned 
with the picture, and most of all by 
director William Wyler. 

Ben-Hur, like the Lew Wallace novel 
of 1880 on which it is based, is sub- 
titled “A Tale of the Christ.” Its major 
preoccupation, however, is the story 
of a young Jewish prince who was a 
contemporary of Christ. Judah Ben- 
Hur, titular hero of book and film 
(Charlton Heston), is railroaded to the 
galleys by Messala (Stephen Boyd), a 
Roman tribune who was formerly a 
boyhood friend. Ben-Hur escapes this 
life of degradation and slow death by 
saving the life of a Roman admiral 
(Jack Hawkins) during a sea battle. 
The admiral adopts him as his son, 
and the hero returns to Judea seeking 
revenge on his former friend and be- 
trayer. He also seeks the whereabouts 
of his mother (Martha Scott) and sister 
(Cathy O'Donnell), who had been im- 
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prisoned on the same false charge that 
sent him to the galleys. Revenge is his 
when he bests his old adversary in the 
famous chariot race, but it turns to bit- 
terness when the dying Messala informs 
him that his mother and sister are 
lepers. Further thoughts of revenge, 
however, are dispelled when, near Cal- 
vary, he encounters Christ, who had 
given him a cup of water when he was 
on his way to the galleys. Ben-Hur’s 
act of recognition and faith results in 
the miraculous cure of his mother and 
sister. 

This melodramatic plot provides a 
framework for spectacular action and a 





vantage point for examining the era 
in all its ramifications, Its disadvantage 
is that it tends to subordinate character 
to action. Ben-Hur himself, for example, 
is a more or less neutral figure buf- 
feted by outrageous fortune, rather 
than a tragic hero; and Messala’s vil- 
lainy derives from the author's fiat in- 
stead of from sound motivation. 

Like other biblical movies before it, 
Ben-Hur capitalizes to the full on the 
opportunity for outsize screen spectacle. 
The chariot race, the sea battle and 
other scenes of action and mass move- 
ment are staged with stunning effect- 
iveness. 
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Unlike most of its predecessors, the 
film makes a concerted effort to rise 
above the stereotyped plot and char- 
acterizations indigenous to the literary 
form. The screen play—written by Karl 
Tunberg, with an assist from Christo- 
pher Fry and other first-rate literary 
craftsmen—appears to have scrapped 
virtually all of the Lew Wallace dialog. 
The new dialog has sophistication, 
pungency and aptness that are as wel- 
come as they are unexpected. This dia- 
log and the persuasive performances 
director Wyler elicited from his cast 
combine to give the picture vitality 
and dramatic impact, even when the 





story line offers very little cooperation. 

Most biblical movies have tended to 
emphasize the lurid, secular aspects of 
their stories at the expense of their re- 
ligious elements. It must be conceded 
that, quantitatively speaking, Ben-Hur 
is more a spectacle than a religious 
film, and the hero’s victory in the char- 
iot race is more emotionally stirring 
than his conversion. Nevertheless, the 
film faces up to the central truths of the 
story of the Redemption with com- 
mendable forthrightness. Its depictions 
of the Nativity and the Crucifixion have 
beauty, reverence, power and rare good 
taste. 
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Besides spectacle, the two qualities 
most frequently found in biblical films 
—at least according to a popular dic- 
tum—are sadism and sex. Ben-Hur has 
its share of graphic brutality and other 
horrible sights. They are never injected 
gratuitously, however, and they are all 
the more effective for being under rigid 
artistic control. The film is not sexy at 
all, though the book offered several 
easily exploitable opportunities; there 
is a chaste romance between the hero 
and his former slave (Haya Harareet), 
In discussing what is, in many ways, 
a precedent-setting movie, there is not 
sufficient room to do justice to the 
beauty, clarity and technical virtuosity 
of its Technicolor photography, or to 
its fabulous physical production, or to 
its seeming authenticity down to the 
smallest detail, or to the numerous other 
achievements of its cast and crew. The 
best thing to do is see the picture. It 
is almost uniquely worth-while. [L of 
D: A-I, and “recommended to patron- 
age of the entire family.”] 
Morra WALSH 


MUSIC 





Three new recordings of Handel’s Mes- 
siah fulfill the dual role of heading our 
1959 Christmas list and of bringing the 
Handel bicentennial year to a mem- 
orable close. 

The Columbia set (2 LP’s) features 
the Mormon Tabernacle Choir, the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, and __ soloists 
Eileen Farrell, Martha Lipton, Davis 
Cunningham and William Warfield un- 
der the baton of Eugene Ormandy. This 
abbreviated version is aimed at th 
“high lights” type of listener, and i 
distinguishing quality is BIG SOUND. | 

The Angel set (3 LP’s), performed 
by the Huddersfield Choral Society, 
the Royal Liverpool Philharmonic, and 
soloists Elsie Morison, Marjorie Thomas, 
Richard Lewis. and James Milligan un- 
der the direction of Sir Malcolm Sar- 
gent, also employs large forces. The in- 
terpretation follows English tradition, 
which means that it is straightforward 
and impressive. 

The Victor box (4 LP’s), containing 
the entire work, presents another group 
of British performers—the Royal Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra and Chorus, and 
soloists Jennifer Vyvyan, Monica Sin- 
clair, Jon Vickers and Giorgio Tozzi, 
with Sir Thomas Beecham as conductor. 
This rendition bears the imprint of Sit 
Thomas’s authoritative music making. 
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Dario and Dorle Soria, known to many 
record fans for their former association 
with the Angel label, have devised for 
the disks a fancy book-style package 
which must rate as perhaps the most 
lavish album ever produced. The 
libretto is in booklet form and contains 
a number of Skira prints which relate 
to the text of the oratorio. 

All of these Messiah albums come in 
good stereo or mono sound. 

Bach’s St. Matthew Passion is not 
specifically for the holiday season, but 
friends and benefactors who seek a 
suitable gift for convents, seminaries, 
music schools and the like, will find in 
the new Archive album (4 LP’s) a gift 
that will be inestimably appreciated by 
those whose budget might not allow 
such an expense at this time. The per- 
forming artists are German. This means 
that not only are they able to pronounce 
the words, but they know how to pro- 
ject the meaning of the music. The 
level of performance is consistently 
high, though individual tastes may have 
reservations about a couple of the solo- 
ists. The director of this monumental 
release is Karl Richter, and the music 
may be heard in either stereo or mono. 

The Art of Milstein offers a variety 
of selections from the violin repertoire 
(2 Capitol LP’s). Nathan Milstein has 
been in the public eye for a good 25 
years; his brilliant tone and fine sense 
of phrasing show no sign of fading. 
Two bona fide masterworks, the Tchai- 
kovsky Concerto and the Beethoven 
Sonata No. 5 for Violin and Piano, are 
presented along with a handful of bon- 
bons. The Pittsburgh Symphony Or- 
chestra under William Steinberg helps 
to make the Concerto a delightful ex- 
perience. 

A Christmas program of Renaissance 
motets, entitled The Birth of Christ, is 
made up of a variety of materials 
(mostly liturgical) by Palestrina, Vic- 
toria, Lassus, Sweelinck and others. 
The Netherlands Chamber Choir per- 
forms under its director, Felix de Nobel. 
My own opinion is that in recordings 
of 16th-century music no chorus in 
either Europe or America is superior to 
this ensemble, and very, very few are 
its equal (Epic mono or stereo). 

The Fred Waring album, Now is the 
Caroling Season, presents an American- 
style Christmas recital. Many of the 
standard carols and a few of recent 
vintage are sung and played with im- 
pressive choral proficiency and brightly 
sparkling sound. As in most of Waring’s 
productions, the over-all effect is slick 
rather: than profound—but one cannot 
deny a pleasurable emotional response 
to such genial music making (Capitol). 
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Two song cycles of Gustav Mahler, 
the Kindertotenlieder and Lieder eines 
fahrenden Gesellen, are sung with im- 
maculate artistry by the young German 
mezzo, Christa Ludwig. Long after the 
sound has ceased, the mind continues 
to be haunted by the moments of mel- 
ancholy, frenzy and soul-searching that 
are the distinctive traits of this music. 
Accompaniment is by the Philharmonia 
Orchestra (Angel stereo). 

A whole series of fine Mercury re- 
leases deserves mention here. Lovers of 
band music ought to give ear to several 
new albums by Frederick Fennell and 
his Eastman ensemble, especially the 
one entitled Hands Across the Sea. And 
Beethoven’s many followers should note 
virile performances of his first two sym- 
phonies, played by Paul Paray and his 
Detroit Symphony men. 

FRANCIS J. GUENTNER 


THE WORD 





Stir up our hearts, O Lord, to prepare 
the ways of Thine only-begotten Son, 
that through His coming we may be 
worthy to serve Thee with purified 
minds (Prayer of the Mass for the 
Second Sunday of Advent). 


The prayer of today’s Mass opens with 
exactly the same word that began the 
prayer of last Sunday. The context is 
different, though. Last week we asked 
God to stir up His power so that He 
might come to us. Now we beg Him 
to stir up our hearts so that we will 
make ready for His coming. Holy 
Mother Church was first concerned 
with God's necessary part in the new 
coming of Christ to the Christian soul. 
Now she turrs her attention to our 
share in the same supernatural enter- 
prise. Significantly, it is at this point 
in the Advent Mass-liturgy that St. John 
the Baptist appears. 

It is a striking characteristic of some 
human lives that they have about them 
an almost terrible unity or simplicity. 
Most of us are profoundly undiscip- 
lined, disorganized, fitful, mercurial and 
reliably unreliable. The total effect of 
most of us upon the world in which we 
live is that of a splatter of rain—harm- 
less, mildly beneficial, actually of no 
great consequence. Some few men are 
arrows. Theirs is a single flight, but 
they speed swift and true to the mark. 
They are explosive. All their inner ma- 
chinery is geared to a single detonation, 
but when it occurs, the world knows it, 


for there follows either a mighty de- 
struction or that salutary dynamiting of 
clogged and fossilized existential debris 
which allows true life to flow afresh. 
Such men are not necessarily good men; 
they are strong and powerful and in- 
tegrated men. 

John the Baptist is the type and 
model of the thoroughly unified or in- 
tegrated good man. He had a single task 
to perform. He did it, heeding nothing 
else. He had a single light to give. He 
flamed, then was snuffed out almost 
casually, amid brutal laughter. He was 
a herald. He made ready the way of 
Christ, and vanished. 

From this John, then, we learn the 
basic technique or method by which we 
may prepare the ways of God's only- 
begotten Son as that blessed One 
makes ready to visit us again by grace 
at Christmas. 

The first step in preparation for 
Christ is a vigorous renewal of that 
effort, always incumbent upon us, to 
organize our lives in the essential sense 
of simplifying them, by actually put- 
ting first things first. The days of life 
are so full of distractions and pressing 
concerns that it is no wonder we are 
pulled in a hundred different directions 
as we make our harassed way from 
morning to night. Let us mark this Ad- 
vent by coolly re-evaluating and then 
deliberately rearranging, in what we 
might call the proper sequence of con- 
sequence, the manifold businesses of 
each day. It is a matter of record that 
Christ our Lord did undertake to calm, 
and therefore reorganize, the harried 
Martha of Bethany: Martha, Martha, 
how many cares and troubles thou hast! 
But only one thing is necessary. . . . 

The one thing that is necessary is not 
a thing at all, but a Person. It is Christ 
Himself. The more genuinely we are 
attached to Him as a real and living and 
present Person, the more surely wi 
follow the second step in all prepara- 
tion for His more complete control over 
the soul. John the Baptist was so ob- 
sessed with Christ the Lord that he had 
neither time nor the slightest inclina- 
tion for self-regard. It may be taken 
as a fact that the average one of us is 
obsessed, not so much with Christ, as 
with himself and his welfare and his 
own endless anxieties. The situation is 
entirely understandable. Still, _ this 
might be a proper time in which to 
make a conscious effort to think less of 
ourselves, more of others, most of Christ 
seeking to come and win and conquer 
us. 
Purified minds are not only cleaner 
minds; they are calmer and less self- 
absorbed. VincENT P. McCorry, S.J. 
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